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Offices in more 
than 50 principal 
Cities. 


Credit Interchange 
helps meet 
the challenge! 


With the constantly changing business picture, safety in credit risks 
depends on sound decisions. Those decisions should be based on 
facts—treliable, up-to-date credit information. 


Credit Interchange was organized to furnish that kind of infor- 
mation—details of indebtedness which cannot be found in financial 
statements ... Credit Interchange Reports tell you where the cus- 
tomer buys—what he buys—what he owes now—and how he pays. 
They give you the date of last sale—indicating the age of the information. 


Each report is completely new—no re-hashing—no re-dating— 
no adding of a few new facts to many old ones. From all markets and 
all industries, they help you meet today’s challenge with confidence. 


For detailed information, contact the 
Bureau serving your area, or write 


Credit Interehange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
012-514 Areade Building ... ST. LOUIS 1. MO. 
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Time For Action 


Soon, when the warm Spring sun begins to melt the accumulated Win- 
ter snow on the hills and mountains, flood waters will course down to the 
lowlands. If controlled and directed, they will aid nature’s fertility and 
make for an abundance of crops. If uncontrolled they will bring misery, 
suffering and destruction. Providence generously gives us the sun and 
the rain but human beings have it within their own power to decide 
whether the Spring thaw be a blessing or a catastrophe. 


Year in and year out we decide that we will see that this excess water 
is contained, and that it is channeled and directed to fertilize the fields of 
growing crops or to provide reserve power and transportation. But, 
these, unfortunately, are only our resolutions. In practice, we do not 


put them into effect. Wasteful floods are almost an annual experience. 
The tragedy they leave in their wake is shameful because it is so un- 
necessary. 


We, as a nation, have time and again shown our concern over the wel- 
fare of other peoples. We have used our money and our labor to repair 
the damage of a war-torn world. Isn’t it time that we give some atten- 
tion to flood control and water conservation programe to aid our own 
people and to conserve our land? Such programs would not only be of 
tremendous benefit to our nation, but may provide us with surpluses 
which will enable us to continue to be generous and helpful in a world 
that needs our aid. 


The days of more good resolutions has passed. What is needed is 
action. Wecan no longer afford this waste. It is time we conserved 
these material blessings which Providence has so bestowed upon us. 


HENRY H. eae 


EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
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Portrait of Augustus Van Cortlandt, memo- 
rial to great-great-great-great grandson 
namesake who was killed in World War II 


NE day while General Washington 
was driving a sulky through the 
rain, a little girl spied the great man... 
“His uniform was covered by a greatcoat 
and his powdered hair was protected by 
a bandanna handkerchief bound around 
his head under his cocked hat.” Evident- 
ly, the General was anxious to avoid 
meeting the Van Cortlandt ladies that 
evening with a water-soaked uniform 
and a face streaked with powder. 

Washington’s destination 
was the home of the distin- 
guished Van Cortlandt fam- 
ily. The house, built in 1748 
by Frederick Van Cortlandt, 
is still standing today within 
New York City’s limits in a 
park bearing its name. Orig- 
inally, however, it was a country estate 
—or bouwerie, as the Dutch termed it— 
a long journey distant from the city. 








City records buried with this chest 
escaped detection by British 





Van Cortlandt House 


With no towns nearby, 
the Van Cortlandt estab- 
lishment, like a southern 
plantation, had to be 
wholly self-sufficient, 
producing all food for 
the family and numerous 
servants. To provide 


clothing, sheep were One of gh exising 


raised and flax was John Goddard, note 


grown, while masons and woodworkers 
were employed for con- 
struction and upkeep. 
When war broke out, 
sharply divided neighbor- 
hood allegiance led to many 
skirmishes on this once 
peaceful estate. Moreover, 
both armies made repeated 
forays there and for a time the house was 
General Howe’s headquarters. Later, to 
mislead the British into believing the 
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Americans were still 
nearby, a fire was kin- 
dled on Vault Hill, the 
family burial ground. 
The Van Cortlandt 
family occupied the 
house until its purchase 
by New York City in 
1889. Through the gen- 
erosity of the Society of 
Colonial Dames of the State of New 
York, an average of 50,000 people annu- 


secretaries by 
cabinet maker 


ally visit this 200-year-old bouwerie in 
New York City’s Bronx County. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


«x THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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The Three C’s Abroad 


Credit Problems Which Are Arising in Foreign Trade 


There has never been a time 
in the history of this country 
w when people were more con- 
cerned with international af- 
fairs. The man who never got fur- 
ther than the baseball scores is now 
familiar with the latest score on the 
Marshall Plan. He has been satu- 
rated with advice by the press and 
radio. He is familiar with words 
like restrictions, fluctuating curren- 
cies, and even multilateral and bilat- 
eral trade. People are always knock- 
ing on his door asking for his opin- 
ion while experts are writing books 
trying to sell him theirs. Undoubt- 
edly some of this fanfare is caused 
by the shrinking of the economic 
world, although most of it can be 
traced to unsettled international con- 
ditions of the times. Whatever the 
origin, such information is stimulat- 
ing and spreading a general under- 
standing of the part American pro- 
duction must play in world coordi- 
nation and rehabilitation. 


Three C’s Not Enough 


No longer is it sufficient to say 
that the American business man is 
interested in foreign trade, for he 
has enlarged the map of his domestic 
trade to include the world. Despite 
the flood of news on world events, 
however, he is having trouble ap- 
praising each selling area of the 
globe for its real value. For many 
years, foreign traders were able to 
pledge allegiance to the three C’s 
of credit—character, capacity and 
capital—in judging the worthiness 
of customers. But today trading 
values are dependent on so many 
factors outside the customer that in- 
formation must be of a more perti- 
nent and timely nature. Economic 
conditions within a country may 
easily undermine the financial capac- 
ity of the soundest customer. These 
economic conditions, in turn, reflect 
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by I. FE. BAKER 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


New York 


The author has been with 
Westinghouse since 1909 when 
he enrolled in an apprentice 
course. From 1910 to 1912 he 
was in correspondence and 
sales work and joined Wes- 
tinghouse International in 
1913. 

After five years of sales work 
at East Pittsburgh he trans- 
ferred to New York as a com- 
mercial engineer. Since 1919 
he has been successively Man- 
aging Director of Westing- 
house Electric Company in 
Japan; Manager for the Far 
East, with headquarters in 
New York; European Mana- 
ger, Industry Sales Manager, 
Sales Manager and Assistant 
to the President. He became 
Treasurer in 1945 and was 
elected Vice-President in 1947, 


cooperation or discrimination by 
other countries. No matter what 
measuring stick is used, the Ameri- 
can trader of today is doing busi- 
ness at a risk more or less unknown. 

One of his problems can be said to 
be self-made. I refer to the dis- 
appearing dollar. In the first flush 
of post-war enthusiasm he gave such 
a striking demonstration of oversell- 
ing that even the American produc- 
tion machine was unable to meet the 
unprecedented demand. As an ex- 
ample, Argentina ordered a two 
years’ supply of refrigerators and a 
five year’s supply of motor vehicles. 
Argosies of ships carrying American 
goods entered the harbors of the 
world and when they weighed an- 
chor they had transferred cargoes 
of dollars to the U. S. side of the 
ledger. The pressure of so much 
consumer goods flattened dollar bal- 
ances and put a staggering load on 
existing facilities for transportation, 
water supply, and electricity. After 
countries of the world got out their 
balance sheets they were seen to be 
a little ahead of themselves on cer- 
tain goods but short on dollars. 
Down went the “Goods At Any 
Price” sign, up went trading bar- 
riers and out came restrictions simi- 
lar to wartime licenses and priorities, 
as well as other regulatory measures. 


Exercise Great Caution 


Many present day orders are 
based on the expectation that ex- 
change will be available when pay- 
ment is due. Foreign banks do not 
hesitate, in such cases, to issue ir- 
revocable letters of credit but it is 
much more difficult to get enough 
dollars placed in the U. S. to secure 
even partial confirmation by U. S. 
banks. Investigate the future before 
shaking hands with yourself when 
you get an order on this basis. As a 
matter of fact, looking ahead is re- 
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quired on every order. By this I do 
not mean that you should be cynical 
or indifferent to opportunity. While 
every safeguard against loss must be 
considered in view of present condi- 
tions, the line should never be drawn 
so finely that it destroys a future 
position in the market. 

Today the trader must learn to 
live with foreign restrictions and 
regulations and not be dismayed by 
their seeming lack of purpose. Some 
of them will always exist to the same 
extent that there will always be 
little men in big jobs who dictate 
policies on hit-and-miss_ thinking. 
Despite indifferent leadership, natu- 
ral forces have a way of exerting 
themselves in every country. Of 
course, this is long-term thinking 
but then, foreign trade was never 
recommended to anyone expecting 
to run a shoestring into a fortune; 
the reverse has often been true in 
this business. The trader of today 
needs courage to stick it out. Along 
with this he needs to conduct con- 
tinual research into causes and 
effects in the world market in order 
to lift long term estimations from 
the present confusion. 


Getting the Facts 


When banking friends visit me 
and ask of what service they can be 
I invariably ask for a trial balance 
on any country which shows the in 
and out movement of dollars. I have 
yet to see such a report, possi- 
bly because there is no way of one 
being prepared. We have found it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to interest people in making any 
kind of prophecies for us. So, as 
best we can, we have had to make 
our own. You are not about to learn 
a newly-discovered financial mumbo- 
jumbo. We simply get as much in- 
formation as we can; we add it up 
and then we season it with suitable 
precautions. The only intangibles in 
this concoction are the precautions, 
because they are drawn from the ex- 
perience and resourcefulness of our 
own treasury people. 

We gather our information from 
many and varied sources but the 
most constant and timely is that re- 
ceived from our own treasury people 
who are spotted around the world. 
A few years ago we brought all 
these men to the U. S. for a con- 


ference. Basically, it was our pur- 
pose to reorient them on new poli- 
cies, and plans of the company but 
many other benefits developed from 
this get-together. We, in New York, 
were quite familiar with the effects 
of world actions on our markets; 
our men in the field were more 
familiar with the beginnings of these 
actions, or the causes. By exchang- 
ing our ideas we were able to bridge 
these differences in our thinking. 
Incidentally, with today’s problem 
being more one of getting paid for 
goods rather than of selling them, 
we never hesitate to move our treas- 
ury men around and place them in 
position where big sales are in the 
offing. One of our men was recently 
put in charge of a sales project 
abroad. 


Future Must Be Appraised 


The need for collecting informa- 
tion is obvious. It is necessary for 
management today to have answers 
not alone for the present but for six 
months ahead and six months after 
that. And when the answers are 
needed there is usually a time ele- 
ment involved. Much of the infor- 
mation we collect is analyzed by our 
forecasters who have the job of delv- 
ing into this daily mass of facts and 
coming up with enough pieces to 
chart tendencies. Not long ago one 
of our forecasters supplied me with 
the information that a certain coun- 
try had lost $300 million in ex- 
change holdings during a period of 
12 months. The same day one of 
our credit men explained that we 
were negotiating with the same 
country for an 18 month letter of 
credit but that it would only permit 
a 12 month letter of credit. As far 
as our customer was concerned it 
was a matter of simple arithmetic. 
We were willing to take a small ad- 
vance payment on the letter of credit 
or, lacking that, a 50 percent pay- 
ment on the job. This brings out 
another important point to remem- 
ber in doing business abroad on the 
basis of today’s conditions. It is nec- 
essary that traders accustom them- 
selves to the loss of ineffective busi- 
ness which only clutters up the books 
and affects the judgment. 

I know that our forecasters are 
convinced that life will not get any 
simpler as they go along. Each day 
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they are faced with a full set of 
vital issues which may breed equally 
vital issues. One holds the clue to 
another and they must follow every 
lead. The only single element that 
could make their jobs easier at the 
moment would be the full-fledged 
entry of private capital into the 
global picture. Private capital could 
do much in stabilizing the interna- 
tional economic structure. 
Unfortunately, lack of confidence 
between various countries and po- 
tential investors stands in the way. 
Private capital is timid, looking for 
assurances that the old days of de- 
fault are over ; foreign governments, 
as a rule, are not in a position to 
give any such assurances. When 
money is invested abroad in con- 
struction of plants for assembly, par- 
tial manufacture or complete proc- 
essing, the ultimate is reached in 
foreign trade regarding possible 
achievement and risk. It is true that 
such ventures have suffered ghastly 
losses due to war, bad management, 
excessive legislation and outright 
confiscation. But it is also true that 
moderate capital investments, under 
favorable conditions, have often ex- 
panded operations and resulted in 
dividends sufficient to amortize the 
original investment before the en- 
trance of unfavorable conditions. 


Keep Information Current 


If we are going to build any kind 
of worthwhile barometer to give us 
the latest reading on our potential 
of risk we must keep our informa- 
tion on claims accurate and up-to- 
date. Essentially, there are a few 
different classes of claims possible 
in most foreign trade transactions. 
There are the claims of banks which 
have loaned dollars against gold. 
These are fairly good because the 
banks will collect whether or not 
the loans are paid. Then there are 
claims of the International Bank and 
the Export-Import Bank. These 
may be rated as having #1 prior- 
itv. They have guarantees by high 
government institutions on local cur- 
rency, and the highest possible guar- 
antees on the exchange of local cur- 
rency into dollars. It is believed 


that private firms having these same 
guarantees are likewise in #1 prior- 
ity. 

Claims against merchandise where 
money is deposited should be pre- 





o 


ferred. However, common draits 
are subordinate to prior claims. The 
seller gets paid if and when a coun- 
try can borrow dollars or sell suff- 
cient goods to pay. The seller gets 
what is left after the settlement of 
prior claims, and that elusive illegal 
claim drawn off by the black market. 
Unless such phases are carefully 
watched a seller may suddenly find 
that he is depending on what his 
market is exporting. Obviously, no 
trader would knowingly accept terms 
contingent on his customer export- 
ing enough to pay. This is too much 
like taking payment in kind and, 
figuratively at least, puts the ex- 
porter in the importing business. 

In 1946 and 1947 licenses were 
issued for hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of American goods 
sold on credits. But no dollars were 
available when the goods arrived. 
Long delays and heavy losses re- 
sulted. If the exporter had secured 
25 percent in cash before drawing a 
sight draft he might have been able 
to bring back his goods and sell 
without loss. This action, on the 
other hand, might greatly disappoint 
the user or the importer who might 
also be subject to heavy losses. 
Cases still exist where goods are 
frozen at foreign ports. They cannot 
be returned until all cash payments 
are refunded. They cannot be de- 
livered until dollars are available. 
It is apparent that more adequate 
financing might have insured de- 
livery. 


Charge for Chances 


If you must take chances today, 
charge for the chances you take. 
Credit on foreign work is directly 
allotted to prices and often has an 
admitted value. Some traders have 
shipped non-essential goods to 
Brazil on sight draft, after adding 
5 to 10 percent. (In view of new 
regulations, this might have been a 
mistake.) On the other hand, 
Shanghai importers have been given 
5 to 10 percent reductions in U. S. 
prices if payment is made F.A.S. 
New York, instead of C.I.F. Shang- 
hai, the difference being in the 
trouble and risk of passing Chinese 
controls. The estimated cost of fi- 
nancing a refrigerator in Brazil for 
one year is 25 percent. Certainly 
a 20 percent reduction for cash 
would be in order in this case. 
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As money becomes tighter in the 
U. S. and more pressure for money 
and goods is exerted abroad, such 
tendencies will probably increase. 
For example, it is now difficult to 
borrow on receivables in Mexico. 
The government of Brazil is finding 
it difficult to borrow even in its own 
country to cover its 20 percent an- 
nual deficit. In less affluent coun- 
tries conditions amount to a mora- 
torium. 


Three Rules for Exporters 


Where risks have as many breed- 
ing places as they have in foreign 
trade today it is wise to live with 
a set of rules regarding the securing 
and the processing of orders. I think 
a healthy export business can be 
conducted on the basis of three prin- 
ciples: (1) the planned proposal ; 
(2) the progressive payment, and 
(3) the well-executed order, which 
is really a product of the first two. 
A thoughtful and even expensive 
proposal generates confidence and 
makes it easier to secure payment at 
definite times during the contract. 
Progressive payments, even if 
limited to a down payment, prevent 
duplication of orders. Argentina rec- 
ognizes this by imposing a penalty 
of 20 percent if an import license is 
not used. The down payment gives 
added protection in the renewal of 
the letter of credit, by making con- 
tinuance of other payments more 
probable, and by assuring that the 
order is serious and deserving of 
priority. 

Of course, it is more necessary to 
secure advance payments when the 
exporter’s position is weak. This 
might be done by having money put 
in escrow payable on warehouse re- 
ceipts or shipping documents. The 
deposit of money is also an incen- 
tive toward renewal. Under most 
conditions, an even better system 
is to secure money by giving a bond 
that goods will be delivered accord- 
ing to contract. The common ob- 
jective of these plans is to ‘have 
dollars in New York earmarked for 
coming invoices. As things are today 
little provision is being made for 
payment of future obligations. 

In countries where sight drafts 
still produce dollar payments a form 
of protection can be secured if local 
currency can be borrowed at reason- 
able rates. This provides exchange 
protection and secures the assistance 


of a local bank in collection. Briefly, 
this involves a contract being made 
with a U. S. bank to which the 
supplier will guarantee reimburse- 
ment for the currency of some for- 
eign country which has been ad- 
vanced to the buyer. 


Greater Risks in Importing 


Summing up ‘these risks of ex- 
porting it must be admitted that 
while they are considerable, those 
involved in importing are even 
greater. The trader who is selling 
abroad is at least dealing with goods 
of known quality, selling them under 
well-understood contracts which are 
usually subject to interpretation 
under U. S. law. The trader who 
imports is buying with insufficient 
protection; he has no way of con- 
trolling quality and is dealing with 
a number of hopes instead of facts. 
He hopes that goods will be accord- 
ing to samples; he hopes the con- 
tract will be executed and, incident- 
ally, he hopes that his own customer 
has not changed his mind too much 
while the goods are in transit. 

Importing is a business that needs 
to be tied firmly at both ends. But, 
even then, trouble can break out in 
the middle, because the importer 
always has a storage problem in try- 
ing to balance his sales contracts and 
purchase contracts. Furthermore, 
in order to coax foreign production, 
he oftens accepts contracts out of 
accord with the credit stability of 
a supplier or a country. This takes 
lots of cash and, in many cases, 
leaves the importer at the mercy of 
the seller. It is easy to see that the 
average importer has a latent con- 
nection with export trade which 
would tend to make him sympa- 
thetic toward his client in the 
event that he does export. 

There are enough common points 
in exporting and importing to in- 
terest traders of both classifications 
in joining together for a discussion 
of mutual problems. Each can learn 
much from the other. Such meetings 
would give U. S. foreign trade the 
living quality it needs, to do the 
job the world expects it to do. So 
complex are the problems of today’s 
trading that the solutions nearest 
right are never the result of individ- 
ual investigation. They are the ac- 
cumulation of trial and error, the 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Business Man's Glossary 


ond of a series of three short 

articles which Mr. Everberg 

has written for us defining 
some of the more frequently encoun- 
tered legal terms. In his introduc- 
tion to the first article last month, 
the author said: 

“The barrier which shuts out a 
person from acquiring knowledge 
and information in any such spe- 
cialized fields is merely the failure 
to learn the meaning of a few un- 
usual terms. The extent of termi- 
nology which distinguishes one 
branch of knowledge and science 
from another is usually rather small. 
A little research in a dictionary, a 
dip into an encyclopaedia now and 
then, would dissipate that barrier 
effectively. The list of strange 
terms is never long. 


= Editor’s note: This is the sec- 
V) 


Barrier Easily Broken 


“Many laymen shy from an arti- 
cle on legal matters because of the 
“mental hazard” consisting of a 
feeling of impotence in dealing with 
mysterious terminology. As a 
member of a university faculty, 
teaching law to students in business 
administration courses, the author 
has frequently run into this ab- 
straction. There are not a few stu- 
dents who are literally scared at 
the prospect of tackling law courses 
simply because of a notion that they 
deal with mysteries beyond their 
range of comprehension. All that 
such people need is a short glossary 
of legal terms and they will find 
the field of law a pleasant pasture 
when once the forbidding fence of 
difficult terminology is broken 
down. 

“It is with the purpose of dispell- 
ing at least some of this fog, and 
of providing a clearer understand- 
ing of legal subjects, that a glossary 
of some legal expressions and terms 


(Continued ) 


by CARL B. EVERBERG 

Attorney-at-Law 
Boston 
is set out here. The list is not ex- 
haustive. Indeed, it will require 
another issue or so to embrace a 
fairly comprehensive catalogue of 
them. The author seeks to go 
further than a mere definition of 
a term; where it seems necessary, a 
short commentary will be added 
with possibly an illustration thrown 
in.” 

Implied—when the acts or con- 
duct of a person are taken with the 
same meaning and force as if he 
expressed his meaning in words. If 
one accepts the services of another 
without expressly agreeing to pay 
for them, there is an implied prom- 
ise to pay for them, assuming also 
that the one performing the services 
did not intend to render them free 
and without charge. 


Incompetent—without the natural 
or legal capacity to contract or act 
in matters of responsibility. An in- 
sane person suffers from natural in- 
capacity and a minor is subject to a 
legal incapacity. 

Indemnify —to secure 
against loss or damage. 


Indicia—a Latin plural noun hav- 
ing the meaning of “evidences” or 
“marks” of a legal relationship or 
condition. Where a finance com- 
pany takes title to articles and places 
them with a dealer on trust receipts, 
and the dealer is to sell to third 
persons, it is said that the finance 
company clothes the dealer with the 
“indicia” of ownership and cannot 
assert its title against an innocent 
third person who buys in ignorance 
of the lack of title in the dealer. 

Indorsement—in general the writ- 
ing on the back of a negotiable in- 
strument by the one who transfers 
the title of the instrument to an- 
other. Indorsements carry with 


another 
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them strict undertakings in law; 
they serve to transfer title of instru- 
ments but they also subject the 
signers to a sort of guarantor’s lia- 
bility for payment of the instrument. 
An accommodation indorsement is 
the signing of an instrument for the 
purpose of lending credit to a party 
to the instrument. 


In Pari Delicto— Latin phrase, 
meaning each party is equally at 
fault. 


In Personam—Legal phrase used 
to designate legal actions which 
are against the person instead of 
against a thing. In such types of 
actions there can be no _ binding 
judgment unless the person is served 
with the process (summons, sub- 
poena) within the jurisdiction where 
action is brought. 


In Rem—Latin phrase used to des- 
ignate legal actions which affect 
things or real estate. A probate 
court may, for example, enter a de- 
cree distributing the shares of real 
estate left by the deceased, to heirs 
or devisees (in case of will) without 
actual notice or service upon the 
heirs or devisees if they reside out- 
side of the state. This is a technical 
subject and there is in such cases 
the necessity of “constructive” no- 


_ tice to satisfy the “due process”’ 


clause of the Constitution. This is 
generally done by publishing notice 
in newspapers. 

Insolvency—while there are sev- 
eral tests, somewhat different from 
each other, as for example the defi- 
nition under bankruptcy and the 
definition under the Sales Act 
(where it can consist, so far as con- 
cerns an unpaid seller’s right to 
stop goods in transit, of the debtor 
having ceased to pay his debts in the 
ordinary course of business), it is 
generally the condition of one whose 
liabilities exceeds the value of his 
assets. 





Intestate—one who has died leav- 
ing no will. The term is employed 
usually where there is property to 
administer, in which case the ad- 
ministration and the distribution of 
the estate is according to the stat- 
utes governing descent and distribu- 
tion of intestate estates, there being 
no will to direct the distribution. 


Joint—a status of parties, either 
as obligors of an undertaking or as 
obligees under a contract or obliga- 
tion. Where an undertaking is joint 
—1i.e., where two or more parties 
make a note starting “we promise 
to pay,” etc.—a legal action must 
be brought against all the parties. If 
a suit is started against less than all 
the obligors (except where one or 
or more are dead, or in some states 
are outside the state) those sued 
can defend on the ground of non- 
jonder and the whole suit may fail. 
Furthermore, the release of one 
joint obligor amounts to a release 
of all of them. Joint obligees must 
act as a unit also in suing. 


Joint and Several—a status of 
parties either as obligors or obligees, 
in which there is a choice—to treat 
the parties as joint or as several. If 
the choice is to treat obligors as 
several, the suit must be brought 
against each one separately, but 
suits may be brought against each 
one in rotation, i.e., if a suit against 
one does not produce results, a suit 
may then be started against the 
next, and so on. Suit cannot be 
brought against some of the obligors 
when that “some” consists of more 
than one of the obligors but less 
than all. They must all be sued as 
a unit or each one must be sued sep- 
arately. The same rule applies here 
as above, namely that a release of 
one is a release of all. 


Joint Stock Company—a business | 


organization, having the form of a 
corporation in some respects, in that 
shares are issued to the members, 
but the lgal effect being a partner- 
ship. 

Laches—the omission to take ap- 
propriate action to protect one’s 
rights within a reasonable time. 
This is a doctrine in equity courts 
and its operation is similar to that 
of the statutes of limitation in law. 
In equity there is no definite limi- 
tation of time within which a party 
must take action ; the courts will de- 
termine the cases on their own 
merits. 
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Latent Defect—a defect which is 
so concealed from the senses that an 
inspection cannot discover it. A tai- 
lor, for example, looks at and feels 
cloth and buys it because he is satis- 
fied with its quality. There is un- 
known to seller and buyer alike, 
perhaps, a deleterious and foreign 
substance consuming the fabric, 
which cannot be seen or otherwise 
discovered. This is a latent defect. 

Law Merchant—a body of law de- 
veloped not by the courts originally 
but by the trade usages and customs 
of merchants during the Middle 
Ages. Later the courts adopted these 
usages and customs and they have 
become incorporated, along with 
more recent developments, into the 
law of Negotiable Instruments and, 
to some extent, into the law of 
Sales. 

Libel—use in one sense, a defama- 
tion of a person or persons by an- 
other in writing or print. In another 
sense, it is the term applied to the 
written statement filed in court of 
the plaintiff’s case in divorce or ad- 
miralty proceedings. 

License—ssentially it is only a 
permit granted by one having the 
power, to another to use property 
or a process. It is not a sale and is 
not a lease. 

Lien—a right, arising either by 
statute or common law, by which 
the property of one person may be 
held as security for the enforcement 
of a claim. 

Life Estate—an interest in real 
property, the duration of which is 
for the life of the life tenant gen- 
erally, (but may be for the life of 
another). The interest which the 
life tenant has terminates at such 
death. 

Limited Partnership—a form of 
partnership authorized by statute, 
as well as prescribed by statute, in 
which a partner may limit his lia- 
bility to the amount contributed. 
Only some states authorize this 
form of partnership. 

Malum in Se—a Latin phrase ap- 
plying to an act which is inherently 
wrong or evil. 

Malum Prohibitum—a Latin 
phrase applying to an act which is 
not necessarily inherently wrong, 
but is prohibited for reasons of pub- 
lic policy or otherwise, by statute. 

Mandamus—a writ brought to 
order a ministerial act of another to 
be done, when such act should be, 


or should have been, performed out 
of an official duty of the other. 
Mandatory—obligatory as distin- 
guished from permissible. 
Marital—pertaining to the mar- 
riage relation. 
Market Overt—public market. 
Marshalling—a term applied to 
the ranking of claims according to 
a certain order. In dissolutions of 
insolvent partnerships, the general 
rule of marshalling is that firm as- 
sets are first applied to firm debts, 
and if there is any excess, the cred- 
itors of each partner may thereafter 
look to the partner’s share; con- 
versely the individual assets of the 
partners are first applied to indi- 
vidual debts and any excess is then 
applied to partnership debts. 
Merger—a fusion of one right into 
another, or of one organization into 
another. Merger is distinguished in 
the case of corporations, from con- 
solidation, in that where there is a 
merger one of the corporations re- 
mains, the other or others is swal- 
lowed up. In consolidation several 
corporations are extinguished and 
there is a new corporation in their 
stead. There is virtually no dif- 
ference in the legal consequence, the 
remaining or new corporation is 
liable for the liabilities of the former 
corporation or corporations. 
Mortgage—of personal property, 
a conveyance much similar to an 
ordinary sale, except that a mort- 
gage contains a defeasance provision 
whereby the conveyance becomes of 
no effect upon payment of the debt 
for which it is given for security. 
There are two doctrines as to the 
legal effect on the title; in some 
states a mortgage is held to b 
transferred to the mortgagee, in 
which event the mortgagee’s remedy 
on default is the taking of posses- 
sion (although even in many of the 
states a mortgage is held to be 
mortgagee must proceed with fore- 
closure of the mortgagor’s equity 
of redemption) ; in other states it is 
held the mortgagee obtains only a 
lien thereon, and strict foreclosure 
proceedings are necessary to cut off 
the mortgagor’s right of redemp- 
tion. Many of the states, however, 
recognize the right of a mortgagee 
to pursue the remedy of seizure and 
resale of the mortgaged propery 
when such power of sale is provided 
in the mortgage. In such case the 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Salesmen Should Study Credit 
Sales Without Cash Are Just Wasted Effort 


I have just read with interest the 
article of S. Z. Park in the February 
1948 issue of Credit and Financial 
Management entitled “Credit Men 
Should Study Selling.” This is one 
of many such articles that have ap- 
peared in various magazines, books, 
etc., recently. I have no argument 
with the ideas expressed; in fact I 
am whole-heartedly in agreement. 

The first two paragraphs of Mr. 
Park’s article are very enlightening 
as to the salesman’s attitude. Mr. 
Park says among other things: “It 
isn't necessary for me to know how 
to extend credit, set up credit limits, 
know the best and most effective 
way of collecting a high percentage 
of the outstanding accounts.” To 
my mind, too many salesmen are in 
complete agreement with this. The 
salesman needs know only how to 
sell, but the credit manager must sell 
(possibly not merchandise, but cer- 
tainly good will) as well as pass on 
credit, collect accounts, etc. 


No Cash—No Sale 


I have always believed that the 
sale was not complete until the cash 
was in the bank. If the salesman 
sells the customer beyond his ability 
to pay and thus beyond his real 
needs, then he will certainly have a 
dissatisfied customer, no matter how 
good a salesman and diplomat the 
credit manager may be. 

For this reason, if for no other, 
the salesman should at least be capa- 
ble to make a rough estimate as to 
the customer’s ability to pay. A 
salesman is no different from any- 
one else in that he has a limited 
amount of time to devote to his 
work. He should devote his efforts 
to selling customers that are at least 
a fair credit risk, rather than waste 
his time on a customer who, from 
lack of ability, capital or experience, 
is bound to fail, and thus waste his 


by G. J. BUSH 
Credit Manager 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 
etroit 


time and effort. By this I do not 
mean that he should devote his full 
time to customers of top credit rat- 
ing as there are many, many small 
customers who are equally as good 
a credit risk for smaller amounts 
as the large customer is for large 
amounts. But if the salesman does 
not know how credit is extended, 
nor how credit risks are evaluated, 
then he certainly is lacking in basic 
knowledge as to which customers 
are worth his efforts. 


On-the-Spot Observation Best 


The salesman usually has personal 
contacts with the customer, and, if 
he has any ability to judge human 
nature, should be able after a few 
calls to determine his honesty, meth- 
ods of conducting his business and 
ability. He will usually visit the 


YOU HAVE A 
DATE IN 
CLEVELAND 


May 16 is the day; that is 
when the 52nd annual conven- 
tion of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men will begin. 


Make a note to be in Cleveland 
on May 16 through 20. Cleve- 
land will roll out the red car- 
pet for you. First class speakers 
and entertainment have been 
arranged for you. Group meet- 
ings will give you something 
well worth the trip. Remem- 
ber—Cleveland, May 16. 
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customer’s place of business and can 
determine his methods of operations, 
whether the business is being oper- 
ated in a modern, up-to-date method 
or not. He can determine whether 
the business is on the upgrade or on 
the downgrade. Calling on the cus- 
tomer’s competitors, he can deter- 
mine the customer’s standing in the 
trade. 

The credit manager too often 
must depend upon mercantile re- 
ports and financial information and 
references given by the customer. 
Naturally the customer will only 
give the best information he can and 
mercantile and credit exchange re- 
ports are bare figures which may or 
may not reflect his present condi- 
tions. In times like the present, 
these conditions frequently change 
quite rapidly. The salesman is right 
out in the territory, and, if he has 
some credit training, can evaluate 
the customer quite accurately if he 
does not allow his “desire to sell” to 
influence him too much. 


No Sales—No Jobs 


The point I want to make is that, 
while I agree that the credit man- 
ager should be sales-minded, the 
salesman should be “credit-minded”’ 
and can help the credit manager as 
much as the credit manager can help 
him. After all, it is a matter of co- 
operation. If the salesman doesn’t 
sell and the credit manager doesn't 
help, then there won’t be a job or 
salary for either. But if the sales- 
man sells to accounts that are not 
collectible, then there won’t be any 
money coming in either. Of course, 
it is the job of the credit manager 
to see that the latter doesn’t happen, 
but as both are working for the same 
employer, it is just as fair for the 
salesman to study “credit” as it is 
for the credit manager to study 
“selling.” 





Fires Are Inflationary 


How Current Losses Affect Our National Economy 


We are living on a planet that 
revolves on its axis at the rate of 
about 17 miles per minute, meas- 
ured at the equator, while at the 
same time, it travels its orbit at 
about 18.5 miles per second. Maybe 
that is why a great many of us get 
a little dizzy when we attempt to 
evaluate all the suggestions and 
schemes for improving world con- 
ditions that are presented in the 
daily press. One thing seems pretty 
certain—no one stands still. Here 
on earth, it has been said, either 
one goes ahead or one goes back- 
wards. There is nothing static 
about existence on this sphere. 

No doubt credit men will also 
agree with the oft-quoted statement 
that basically world economy de- 
pends on somebody selling some- 
thing to somebody else. In other 
words, in a balanced economy, 
everyone is busy selling something 
and everyone is busy buying some- 
thing. And since buying and sell- 
ing depend on people, it follows 
that population growth is a factor 
that must be included in all our 
calculations. Maybe you can get a 
better appreciation of what is some- 
times called an “expanding econ- 
omy” by considering the birth rate 
in these United States. 


Birthrate Influences Demand 


In 1947 there were reported 
3,730,000 births, or more than 26 
per thousand of poulation—esti- 
mated at 145,000,000. More U. §. 
babies were born in 1947 than in 
any other year; almost 14 million 
more than in 1940 when the popu- 
lation was 132,000,000. 1948 looks 
like another big birthrate year. 
From these statistics alone it is 
obvious that we face a steadily 
increasing demand for food, fuel, 
housing, services, and all sorts of 
products, and that our home prob- 
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by JOHN A. NORTH 


Vice-President 
PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


lem is not one of losing markets 
but rather one of supplying de- 
mand. 

There are a great many factors 
that affect our ability to meet these 
demands. However, I want only 
to discuss one. And because it is 
one on which the success of the 
others largely depends, let’s take a 
quick look at the housing situation 
in its relationship to population. 


Runaway Housing Shortage 


We all know there are not enough 
houses. The situation is truly seri- 
ous. Since the war there has been 
a marriage boom. In 1940 there 
were in the U. 8., 1,596,000 mar- 
riages; in 1946, about 2,285,539. 
Here we have an increasing de- 
mand by new families for housing, 
a demand which is not being met. 

Of course, many of these young 
couples are living with relatives, a 
situation that has been in existence 
for several years. But it isn’t a 
happy state of affairs. You and I 
know that, if given the opportunity 
at prices they can afford, every 
family will seek its own home. The 
market is here. What’s being done 
to supply it? 

The Bureau of Labor statistics 
tells us that the number of perma- 
nent homes to be completed in 1948 
is expected to reach 985,000, around 
150,000 more than the estimated 
figure for 1947—(about 745,000 
completions up to last November). 
But completion totaled only about 
440,000 dwellings in 1946. It might 
be well to remember when con- 
sidering these figures, that in 1925, 
937,000 housing units were com- 


pleted. If it takes some 900,000 
housing units to supply a normally 
increasing population, the 1946 re- 
sults would seem to indicate we’re 
about 500,000 units behind, right 
now. It is estimated that we are | 
24,000 housing units short in Con- 
necticut alone now. Families with 
no homes are doubling up, living in 
trailers, ete. 

Again quoting the Bureau of 
Labor statistics, “approximately 
2,150,000 workers will be employed 
by construction contractors next 
September, expected peak month of 
activity in 1948. The forecast of 
construction expenditure for that 
year totals $15.2 billion. This will 
be about 20% more than was ex- 
pended in 1947 but because of in- 
creased costs, the physical volume 
of construction is expected to be 
only about 10% greater than the 
1947 volume.” 

Building construction has a tre- 
mendous influence on employment, 
particularly when one considers all 
the people who work supplying the 
material that goes into construc- 
tion. And employment is essential 
if we are to have peace and pros- 
perity. 


Housing and Fire Waste 


Quite evidently there are good 
reasons for conserving every bit of 
housing we now have; and of pre- 
serving every building in which 
anything that has to do with hous- 
ing is made. As a matter of fact, 
it is essential to a successful econ- 
omy that there be no waste of any 
kind. And this brings us to a dis- 
cussion of the sorriest waste of 
all—the fire waste. 

Let’s enter this phase of the dis- 
cussion by relating the housing 
problem to the fire waste. 

The National Fire Protection 
Association tells us that in 1946 
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there were an estimated 608,000 
fires of which 317,000 were in 
hotels, boarding houses, apartments, 


rooming houses and dwellings. 
260,000 of these fires were in the 
latter—dwellings. 

Earlier we quoted statistics indi- 
cating 440,000 new dwellings were 
completed in 1946. Since 260,000 
were involved in fire, we have a 
demonstration of reckless waste, 
indicating that we burned over half 
as many dwellings as were con- 
structed. This doesn’t include the 
potential dwellings lost because of 
the destruction of lumber yards, 
sawmills, and forests—estimated in 
1946 as another 150,000 dwellings. 

The situation since 1946 hasn’t 
changed. You will recall the forest 
fires in Maine last October. In 
fact, 1947 set an all-time fire loss 
record—close to $700,000,000. The 
greatest disaster of the year was 
the Texas City explosion and fire. 
At the last accounting, U. S. fire 
losses were running some 23% 
higher than in 1946. While some 
of this loss may be explained by 
inflation, some of it is due to an 
increase in the number of fires he- 
tween 4 and 5%. 

There is another side to the pic- 
ture. It is well also to remember 
that inflation may have caused 
those who did not keep their insur- 
ance protection in step with higher 
costs, more severe losses than they 
would have suffered in previous 
vears when the dollar bought more. 

Regardless of all this, these per- 
centages still hold true: 37% of the 
fire losses paid are paid for damage 
to residential property; such dam- 
ages constituted 73% of the total 
number of claims. 

The statisticians among vou will 
also be interested in knowing that 
a recent test analysis showed that 
6.33% of all claims accounted for 
74.6% of the total property loss. 





The big fires, the conflagrations— 
and 1947 was a record year for 
them—are the ones which are 
feared, which require huge reserves 
of money and fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 

In the light of what I have just 
told you and when you consider 
that there is a dwelling house fire 
every two minutes, or 720 every 
24 hours, you can readily see why 
I have stressed the importance of 
eliminating waste, particularly the 
fire waste, since this is largely con- 
trollable and a personal problem 
for each one of us. 


Insurance Doesn’t Eliminate Waste 


The fact that you carry insur- 
ance, and will be indemnified for 
any loss covered by your policy 
contract, does not eliminate the 
economic waste which results 
whenever property is destroyed. 
True, such property may be re- 
placed, but it cannot be restored. 
In a strictly economic sense it is 
wasted. Moreover, $1,330 a min- 


Buld it up and burn it 
down! It doesn’t make 


sense, does it? And that, as 


Mr. North points out, is 


just what the American 
people is doing today. As 
the author says, you can’t 
beat a housing shortage 
that way. The editors are 
glad indeed to publish Mr. 
North’s contribution to the 


crusade against fire waste. 
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HOUSING NET GAIN DURING 1946 


NEW DWELLINGS ERECTED, 440,000 
DWELLINGS LOST BY FIRE, 260,000 
NUMBERe DWELLINGS GAINED, 180,000 


<—_—— 59% ————__3><———_ 41% ——_3 
v 


geo 


ute or $79,800 per hour or $1,915,- 
000 a day seems to be a reckless 
waste of our economic wealth, par- 
ticularly at a time when every 
guide post points to the necd for 
careful conservation of all our 
resources. 

More than other business men, 
with the possible exception of cred- 
it men, insurance men realize the 
need for care and conservation. 
The nature of their business re- 
quires that they assay all the risks 
they assume and look at each one 
from the standpoint of a possible 
loss. 

History has taught the insurance 
business a great many lessons— 
and insurance has a long history, 
some 4500 years. Another page 
was added to this record last year 
when insurance met the impact of 
inflation, which created unusual 
reserve problems, and the most dis- 
astrous series of major disasters in 
history. 

As Americans we have every 
right to be proud of our accom- 
plishments. You and I can look 
back over some momentous periods 
in our span of life. Looking ahead 
we can see greater problems and 
greater opportunities. Normally 
home-loving bodies, we are being 
forced to extend the good neighbor 
policy we practice in our own little 
communities to include the entire 
world. 

We’re a generous nation that 
way and often imposed on. But 
we know it. As individuals, we 
wouldn’t have it different. But the 
fact that we’re generous doesn’t 
mean that we're stupid, even 


though some of the things we do, 
and permit to be done, would seem 
to so mark us. 

Other people have found out 
we’re not so dumb as we seem; and 
some day “Ole Mr. Fire Waste” is 
going to find it out, too. 
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Further Deterioration Shown 
In Latest Latin-American Survey 


For the second time in six and 
one-half years Latin-American 
markets registered declines in both 
Credit and Collection ratings in 
this 39th Semi-Annual Survey of 
Commercial Credit and Collection 
Conditions in Latin-American 
Markets covering the last half of 
1947. Eighteen markets declined 
in Credit rating while Collection- 
wise, 14 markets lost ground in this 
present survey. 

For the second time Costa Rica 
was rated “Very Slow” in the Col- 
lection classification with Chile, 
Paraguay and Uruguay recorded as 
“Slow.” Ecuador, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Bolivia and Peru were rated as 
only “Fairly Prompt.” Best Col- 
lection performance was recorded 
in Cuba and Panama which shared 
top honors, followed by Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, French and 
Netherlands Possessions and Vene- 
zuela. 


Only Five Improved 


Viewed solely from the Credit 
aspect, Costa Rica and Chile de- 
clined from “Fair” to “Poor” while 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil and Colombia registered only 
as “Fair.” Credit-wise only five 
markets, Ecuador, Nicaragua and 
British, French and Netherlands 
Possessions, showed improvement 
over their ratings six months ago. 

Some changes were recorded in 
the comparison of terms granted 
during the last half of 1947 with 
those extended during the year 
1947. These changes reflected the 
collection experiences encountered 
and again we find that the greatest 
change was registered in Costa 
Rica where 11% of the members 
reporting stated that they had re- 
duced terms, with no members re- 
porting “more liberal” terms, and 
89% reporting “unchanged” terms. 
12 


by PHILIP J. GRAY 


Manager 
FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU 


New York 


Nine per cent reported reduction 
of terms in Chile while 8% reported 
similar action in Brazil and Para- 
guay. Other reductions registered 
were 7% in Argentina, 6% in Bo- 
livia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Uruguay. The last major reduc- 
tion in terms was registered in 
Mexico where 5% of the members 
reported this remedial action. No 
change was registered in Cuba and 
only very slight changes were re- 
ported in the countries occupying 
top positions in the Credit and Col- 
lection classifications in this sur- 
vey. Four per cent of the members 
reporting stated they had liberal- 
ized their terms to Venezeula, while 
3% reported liberalization in their 
Terms to French Posessions, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Haiti, Honduras, 
Netherland Possessions and Salva- 
dor. 


Many Contributing Causes 


In their survey reports members 
emphasized certain conditions con- 
tributing to delays in payment 
which should be taken into con- 
sideration in studying their report. 
Among those comments are the 
following: 

“Delays in receiving remittances 
from Argentina are in general due 
to port congestion and to the neces- 
sity of clearing the merchandise 
before applying for exchange. Re- 
ports on current collections indicate 
a possible sixty to ninety day delay 
by reason of the continued port 
congestion.” 

“With respect to Brazil, the de- 
lavs indicated were due in large 
part to exchange shortages, which 


situation has changed somewhat for 
the better during the last four 
months of 1947. However, even 
with the improvement in the ex- 
change situation, current experi- 
ences remain spotty resulting in 
recent changes in exchange regula- 
tions and import control, the effect 
of which is not yet evident.” 

“Experiences in Colombia re- 
sulted from a combination of 
exchange shortage and port conges- 
tion. Both of these conditions have 
shown a decided improvement dur- 
ing the latter part of 1947.” 

“Ecuador apparently had a suffi- 
cient amount of dollar exchange to 
take care of imports but due to the 
lack of local currency in some 
quarters certain delays in remit- 
tances have occurred.” 

“In countries where no exchange 
restrictions exist such as Cuba, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Panama 
and Salvador most delays are due 
to dilatory practices on the part of 
the buyers.” 

“The necessity of forwarding 
merchandise from Buenos Aires to 
Ascuncion by river steamer, in 
order to become eligible for ex- 
change, has resulted in considerable 
delay in obtaining payment from 
Paraguay.” 


Survey Covers All U. S. 


The 231 American manufacturers 
and exporters contributing to this 
survey are located in all parts of 
the United States. They represent 
a veritable cross-section of Ameri- 
can products, the majority of them 
reporting on all the markets in- 
cluded in this survey. In compiling 
this survey, no consideration is 
given to the question of Govern- 
mental debts or service obligations, 
and the classification of ‘Credit 
Conditions” refers to the situation 
within the various Latin-American 
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markets from the commercial point 
of view only, as judged by Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters. 
Comments made by those replying 
to the survey under the general 
heading “Collection, Conditions” 
may be considered as indicating the 
current trend based on the definite 
experience of American manufac- 
turers and exporters having com- 
mercial collection items in the 
markets surveyed. The “Terms” 
feature of the survey simply reports 
whether members’ terms during the 
last half of 1947 to Latin American 
buyers were “Unchanged” or “More 
Liberal” or “Less Liberal” than 
those granted during 1946, and the 
replies have been listed country by 
country in the percentage figure. 


CREDIT CONDITIONS 


Insofar as the present Semi- 
Annual Survey is concerned, which 
covers credit conditions prevailing 
in the last six months of 1947, the 
members of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau once again 
rated 11 Latin-American markets 
as “Good,” 5 as “Fairly Good,” 6 
as only “Fair,” and 2 as “Poor.” 
A comparison of Credit and Collec- 
tion Index figures by country is 
attached hereto, and we list below 
Latin-American markets in the 
order of their standing in the Credit 
Survey: 


Good: Cuba, Panama, Dominican Re- 
public, Puerto Rico, French Posses- 
sions, Netherlands Possessions, British 
Possessions, Venezuela, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, Guatemala. 

Fairly Good: Mexico, Honduras, Salva- 
dor, Ecuador, Argentina. 

Fair: Colombia, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, 
Uruguay, Paraguay. 

Poor: Chile, Costa Rica. 


(In percentages of replies received) 


COLLECTIONS 


This is the second time in twelve 
Surveys in which all markets failed 
to reach the top Collection Classifi- 
cations of “Prompt” and “Fairly 
Prompt.” It is also the second 
of fourteen consecutive Surveys 
in which any market was listed 
as “Slow” or “Very Slow.” Four- 
teen markets are again listed as 
“Prompt,” 6 as “Fairly Prompt,” 
with 3 “Slow” and one, Costa Rica 
recorded once more as “Very Slow.” 
The current survey of collections in 


(Continued on Page 30) 


COMPARISON OF CREDIT AND COLLECTION INDEX 


FIGURES 


(Based on Surveys on Credit and Collection Conditions in Latin America) 


Credit Conditions 


Jan. 1, 

1948 
AUGGRUDR, 6ooicicisceddenas 233 
PE ee ae tees + eats 215 
RAOVRNS oie Gah es Radek Seth 220 
British Possessions ........ 281 
MOINES sae. 6e:0 aig sts ete scare sis 193 
CORBIN ss he g:5t esis aes 223 
CA RIGS) caine dacdisuen 181 
NE UNI dg a te va asters dare <8 Se 290 
Dominican Republic ...... 288 
PiGUROGH & eink doss «ie 0K 4% 236 
French Possessions ........ 286 
Giatemale. ....cccccsscess 259 
MMM ee eet ec saaeeace 272 
RUTTEN 5 5:10: sci. ss eae 6 245 
PMNs pa ademrirehicensitas 248 
Netherlands Possessions ... 285 
IUROSDOEIIEN (cca sicsewidiccieaws 268 
EMRE Avex eum ened Wrcrels lok’ 290 
WONSRRGY i o55.06ieiahes odes 203 
RNR raatec cee sinha crate 213 
Puerto Bice 24.0.5 6.506% s0 286 
WU@RIVAROD .. 0 065s ccsccce 241 
BN ciclavnceswdeacse 208 
RIE, (o65s esi cancavones 275 
Credit— 


GOOD: 250 and up. 
FAIRLY GOOD: 225 to 250. 
FAIR: 200 to 225. 
POOR: 175 to 200. 
Collections— 


July 1947 Jan. 1947 J 
270 294 
215 263 
270 272 4 
276 286 
212 270 
226 273 
205 260 
300 296 
290 295 
233 261 
265 268 
265 285 

73 280 
252 285 
266 295 
278 290 
251 254 
3 281 
235 275 
258 260 
300 293 
261 283 
255 284 
291 291 


PROMPT: Over 70% prompt or fairly prompt collections. 
FAIRLY PROMPT: 50% to 70% prompt or fairly prompt collections. 
SLOW: 40% to 50% prompt or fairly prompt collections. 
VERY SLOW: Less than 40% prompt or fairly prompt collections. 


| 

1948 
68 
62 
64 
90 
43 
65 
25 
95 


Lowest percentage 50% good, 50% fair. 
Lowest percentage 25% good, 75% fair. 
Lowest percentage 100% fair. 

Lowest percentage 75% fair, 25% poor. 


Collections 


> July 1947 Jan. 1947 


70 
56 
69 
95 
44 
47 
39 
98 
92 
63 
88 
79 
85 
79 
88 
90 
81 
98 
55 
68 
98 
80 
65 
85 


100 
67 
100 
100 
69 


CURRENT SURVEY OF COLLECTIONS (JAN. 1948) 


IN PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES RECEIVED 


PROMPT FAIRLY PROMPT SLOW VERY SLOW 


poe 52 
BORA? BkShcctsw Mis 48 
Bee Shel skcetiewss 48 
British Possessions .... 79 
eS  ee 26 
CONOMIIID bovis da es cd ws 49 
CORSE: FOIOG? oho csi nein wie 18 
OE ad iveaties< viva 89 
Dominican Republic .. 89 
MOGEROE” ..32)sicdek ket 52 
French Possessions .... 79 
Guatemala .. ice. 72 
Wasted xaedsetes 75 
FIGHAGEAS 6 ais sisedissies 71 
TCD shail Sip iclanle dw:eis 7 

Netherlands Possessions 80 
NiGhOOUA ic csc esas 75 
PPOGMNO  hosids \oscales 88 
PATAMHRY® 265 oshias ture 36 
DOM coda ries cnc bees 42 
Penta HIG! ty: 6.5.cies 88 
ElSalvador=<3 53.» oss 71 
TI Sess eres 28 
Veriemtialan ic ic stewie «05 81 
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Conserving Corporate Liquid Assets 
Some Points to Watch During the Next Twelve Months 


I suppose we can start on the 
generally accepted assumption 
os that within a fairly short pe- 
riod hereafter there will be a 
certain measure of price adjustment 
downward. We all devoutly hope 
that it will be orderly and will even- 
tuate in a new price plateau which 
will furnish a sound basis for a 
period of solid and non-boom pros- 
perity. As nearly as any broad gen- 
erality is possible this has been the 
pattern followed after preceding 
wars. Even if we had the assurance 
that this would be the pattern there 
remain abundant problems involv- 
ing time and degree. 

If we believe that within a given 
time period, whether six months or 
two years, there will be price defla- 
tion what shall we do about inven- 
tories? If, as in some consumer 
lines, there be a very high rate of 
turnover relatively little need be 
done. But assuming a slower turn- 
over, especially true in durable goods 
lines, there is definitely a problem. 
Too often we wait until production 
catches up and then yield to the 
urge to keep running full even 
though the job of liquidating inven- 
tories thereby be slowed down. 


Rates of Turnover 


It is not difficult in most busi- 
nesses to make a schedule of rate of 
turnover of various classifications 
of inventory. - Obviously the first 
approach is to slower moving classi- 
fications and those in which sales 
are smaller. A certain ruthlessness 
with respect to such inventory classi- 
fications may be required. It is not 
a bad idea to visit a factory or ware- 
house now and then and see for 


Excerpts from an address given before the 
Conference on Finance of the American Man- 
agement Association, New York, N.Y., at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, January 15-16, 
1948. 
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by ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 


Vice-President 
AMERICAN RADIATOR-STANDARD 
SANITARY CORP. 

New York 


yourself what goes on. Dead stock, 
product needing repair, too many 
styles and sizes, bad assortments— 
these and many other tell-tale symp- 
toms hold a siory that statistics fail 
to disclose. 

In many companies there is a 
needed job of standardization and of 
reduction in lines of products, elim- 
inating the unprofitable, expanding 
the profitable and preparing for 
more efficient production on lower 
levels by throwing out low volume 
lines. This is a tough one. It is 
not only that a sales department may 
want to go on selling everything in 
the line but perhaps production offi- 
cials do not welcome the process 
just described. In many companies 
a standardization committee is set 
up with production and sales exec- 
utives as members, but with a chair- 
man reporting directly to the 
executive head of the company. 
Somewhere along the line, and may- 
be as a prelude to such a plan, the 
financial department can take the 
initiative in studies that pave the 
way for intelligent action. 

There is an opportunity in many 
companies under present circum- 
stances to readjust prices not from 
the standpoint of a general raising 
or lowering but by a thorough going 
over of each item in the line, raising 
here, lowering there and getting the 
whole price structure in better bal- 
ance. In times of intense compe- 
tition with a buyer’s market, this 
process is usually impossible. Price 
differentials in any large line of 
allied products tend to become 
frozen and with the changing condi- 


tions over an extended period cur- 
rent costs will probably show serious 
inconsistencies which benefit neither 
the manufacturer nor the purchaser. 


Time to Check Credit Files 


There are many things that can 
be done about accounts receivable. 
It is certainly not too soon to begin 
reclassification and appraisal of cus- 
tomers while there is still time. 
Weak customers fade out fast when 
the going begins to get difficult. 
Probably each of us has a bogey rep- 
resenting average number of days 
required to turn over our credit dol- 
lar and the present rate is very high. 
Any buyer is good pay in a seller’s 
market. What can we do to main- 
tain this high rate of dolar turnover? 
Some of the major factors involved 
are discount terms, speed or slow- 
ness of billing and efficiency in col- 
lections. Each one of these might 
well be the subject of extended dis- 
cussion. It is quite obvious that 
although the terms of cash discount 
have been lowered or eliminated in 
a large number of cases they do not 
in general reflect even approximate- 
ly the interest rates on the credit 
money involved. The times are pro- 
pitious for the shortening of credit 
terms. This should not injure the 
buyer or the ultimate consumer be- 
cause quick payment of obligations 
is for the good of all concerned in 
the chain of credit. 

In companies having widespread 
operations there is sometimes an 
opportunity for conserving liquid as- 
sets by speeding up transfer of 
funds. Some of these speed-up 
methods are entirely sound but 
others seem to me to be an imposi- 
tion on banking connections. Pre- 
suming in the individual case a de- 
sire to investigate this subject, your 
own bank can probably make sug- 
gestions if such are in order. It 
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HOW FAR AWAY IS 
YOUR “BREAK-EVEN” POINT? 


Sales are up, sure. But, in most cases, costs are 
up even more. In fact, so heavy is the burden 
of operating overhead today that a slight 
slump in sales might find many firms at the 
“break-even” point—if not below it. 


That's why alert management men are 
demanding as never before facts, facts and 
more facts—complete, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on which to base sound decisions and 
plan successful strategy. And that’s one 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S >h 
Burroughs 
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important reason for stepping up the mecha- 
nized efficiency of your office and accounting 
procedures. When you replace obsolete equip- 
ment with modern Burroughs machines and 
methods, you get today’s facts today. And your 
people do their work in less time, with less 
effort, at less cost. 


Why nottalk it over with your local Burroughs 
representative? Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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certainly is not good business for 
the amount of extra available cash 
involved to place your banking con- 
nections in a position of carrying un- 
profitable accounts. The banker 
may not growl but he will not forget. 

The item of marketable securities 
as a component to liquid assets has 
been a constantly diminishing one 
over the past two years. There is 
little to be said about conservation 
of liquid assets in this form except 
to express the desirability of keep- 
ing such securities sound, and in 
most cases, on a short term basis. 
Relatively few business concerns 
bought long term Governments and 
it is umnecessary to speculate 
whether in those cases it was or 
was not a wise choice. At least 
those of us who still have Govern- 
ments are trying to hang on to 
them as long as we can. They cer- 
tainly look good in the Balance 
Sheet. 

If despite all efforts at conserva- 
tion it has become necessary to bor- 
row or otherwise finance operations, 
it seems to me to be a case as in golf 
to “play the stroke boldly” and in- 

cidentally not wait too long. 


Bad Time for Expansion 


It so happens that personally I 
would prefer right now to spend 
money for more efficient and eco- 
nomical production in existing facil- 
ities than to think in terms of en- 
tirely new facilities. The executive 
manager of the National Association 
of Credit Men recently said “this 
is no time to expand your plant 
facilities unless such expansion 
clearly results in a lower cost of 
production that will quickly recap- 
ture the outlay.”* There is defi- 
nitely a shortage of venture capital. 
Whether this is predicated primarily 
on caution or on unsatisfactory in- 
terest rates only the future can tell. 
There is not statistically a shortage 
of capital available for investment, 
but the holders do not seem to like 
present climatic conditions. Cer- 
tainly as regards fixed interests bear- 
ing obligations we need not expect 
in the measurable future a lowering 
of interest rates. There may be justi- 
fication for awaiting a better stock 
market but little reason to wait for 
a better bond market. 


*Monthly Business Review, January 15, 
1948, Page 4 
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[ cannot close without bringing 
into this discussion our old friend 
“Overhead.” He isn’t a liquid asset 
—but he feeds on them. I have a 
feeling that right now he is on a 
rampage in many concerns, and 
something may have to be done 
about it or conservation of liquid 
assets becomes illusory. 

Overhead like inventory should be 
taken in hand before prices drop 
and competition really begins to 
hurt. There are many ways to cal- 
culate your break-even point; but 
every one of them involves over- 
head bugbears. Make some figures 
showing a drop of 10%-25%-50% 
in sales and see what the overhead 
does to you. And then figure how 
long it takes to effect a compensat- 
ing reduction in overhead. Maybe 
you can convince your associates 
that when everyone else is expand- 
ing it might be wise to make haste 
a bit more slowly. 


Long Term Considerations 

This cursory review would cer- 
tainly be incomplete without some 
reference to long term considera- 
tions. We either believe that private 
enterprise will continue in our coun- 
try or we do not, and on our con- 
clusion may well rest momentous 
decisions affecting current financial 
policies. If one feels, as I do, that 
private enterprise in its basic essen- 
tials is to continue as a national 
policy then our approach to long 
term financing problems may be 
predicated on what someone has 
called cautious optimism. This does 
not mean that there will not be 
depressions in the future as in the 
past. It is a hard doctrine, but busi- 
ness cycles are unavoidabe under 
private enterprise just as surely as 
controlled poverty is inevitable un- 
der statism by whatever name 
called. We are entitled to our pessi- 
mistic moments, but a calm survey 
of prospective national growth, the 
richness of our national resources 
and probably most of all, the in- 
credible results of scientific research 
on a cumulative basis must force the 
conclusion that a volume of produc- 
tion beyond present calculation will 
be needed as the years go on. 

A further word about research. 
It is well recognized that continued 
research, or re-search, for new prod- 
ucts, new processes and new effi- 


ciencies was tremendously stimu- 
lated by the needs and activities of 
the war period. Vast new indus- 
tries lie undeveloped. Mechanical 
efficiencies open vistas of new pro- 
duction. In agriculture ways and 
means of producing more and better 
foodstuffs give assurance of basic 
needs as never before. These and 
a multitude of like activities assure 
production and still more produc- 
tion. If this be our faith the plan- 
ning of our liquid asset position is 
not alone statistical but brings into 
financial considerations a dreamlike 
potential. 


The Business 
Man’s Glossary 


(Continued on Page 8) 


mortgagor must redeem before the 
sale. 

Where mortgage is of real estate, 
the form is similar to a deed with 
a defeasance provision. Foreclosure 
here is regulated by a multiplicity 
of different statutes according to 
the various states. It is difficult to 
formulate any general rule as in the 
case of personal property mortgages. 

Negligence — failure to exercise 
the care required by law under any 
given conditions or circumstances. 

'Negotiability—the quality of in- 
struments such as promissory notes, 
drafts and checks, which makes 
them transferable from one person 
to another by indorsement and de- 
livery, or by delivery only, depend- 
ing on whether they are payable to 
order or bearer. Also the quality of 
such instruments by which, when 
they are acquired by holders in due 
course, the holders are free from all 
personal defenses as may have ex- 
isted between the original parties, 
such as fraud in the inducement, 
lack of consideration. 

Net Profit—the gain accruing on 
an investment after the deduction 
of losses and expenses. Gross profit. 
may of course, result, after deduct- 
ing the losses and expenses, in 2 
loss. Hence, this becomes vital in 
partnership agreements; any agree- 
ment by which one is to share in 
the gross profits constitutes such a 
one a debtor and not a partner. To 
accomplish a partnership relation 
the agreement must be to share net 
profits (such is implied in the use 
of the term “profits”). 
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Robert Morris Group 
Approves ABA Stand 















: On Inflation Control : ee wea 
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3 tion program of the American | f h 
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The Sales Outlook 


National Prosperity Will Depend on Salesmanship 


Potentially America can ab- 
= sorb all the goods it can manu- 
ww facture, providing an intelli- 
gent, aggressive and sustained 
selling effort is maintained. That 
potential market is estimated to be 
a cash consumer purchasing power 
of $167,000,000,000. 

American Industry is on the 
threshold of a great selling oppor- 
tunity. The sales outlook is ex- 
cellent, and the problem to be solved 
is how to organize our thinking 
and planning to take full advantage 
of the sales opportunities presented. 

Having developed a tremendous 
production in America, we must 
now develop a sales consciousness 
of matching that production in 
greater proportions. Businessmen 
of America must, as their first and 
primary concern, turn their com- 
bined thinking to sales—sales and 
more sales. Everyone in business, 
from the topmost executive down, 
must think and act in terms of in- 
creased selling effort. 


Individualism Is Out! 


The successful accomplishment of 
the sales job which lies ahead is 
not an individualistic sales depart- 
ment job. The successful accom- 
plishment of this job calls for close 
co-operation between Credit and 
Sales. We Americans have always 
prided ourselves on what we term 
our “Individualism.” This origi- 
nated when our forefathers pushed 
ahead into new frontiers and met 
their problems in a man-to-man per- 
sonal encounter. It carried on in 
the early days of our country’s in- 
dustrial expansion, when the fron- 
tiers were newly opening markets 
—when we had the formation of 
new industrial empires, and far- 
visioned men carved great fortunes 
and great careers through what was 
termed “individualism.” 
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Manager, Distributor Sales 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 
Chicago Division 


Today the frontiers are gone, the 
markets’ highly developed picture 
has changed, and there comes a need 
for co-operative thinking, co-opera- 
tive planning and co-operative ac- 
tion. Individualism becomes but a 
high sounding word, or worse, a 
definite obstacle to progress. 

If we in business are to take full 
advantage of the sales opportunities 
that lie ahead, then the time is now 
to weld all thinking into a cohesive 
and co-operative effort. 

Let me ask—“Who made the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere’? 
History tells us that Paul Revere 
was captured at Lexington. His 
companion, William Dawes, who 
took over, was driven off the road 
into a pasture by the British. It 
was a third patriot, Dr. Samuel 
Prescott, who completed the ride to 
Concord. Those three men, dis- 
tributing their effort, saved the fate 
of their nation in 1775. I liken 
this to the sales, the credit, and 
operations departments of business. 
These three departments, distribut- 
ing their efforts properly, co-opera- 
tively, intelligently, and working to- 
gether as a team, can take full ad- 
vantage of the sales opportunities 
that lie ahead. 


Set Sales Standards 


Before we can take full advantage 
of the sales opportunities that lie 
ahead, people must be brought back 
to the principles of unselfish serv- 
ice—back to the values of intelligent 
selling. Obviously, if a business 
can best prosper by an expert and 
honest selling program, it is to the 
advantage of each individual in your 


business to know this, and contrib- 
ute his efforts accordingly. 

If men representing top manage- 
ment would set their sales stand- 
ards high, then patiently and thor- 
oughly teach all people involved the 
reasons for such procedure, they 
would secure a wholesome co-opera- 
tion. 

The importance of sales in your 
business life, and how selling 
touches everyone, must be clear to 
all of you and, because of its im- 
portance, everyone in a_ business 
organization should be brought into 
the business of selling. 

If we in America are to use to 
their full extent the manufacturing 
facilities which have been devel- 
oped, then we must create markets 
commensurate in terms of volume. 
We must see that more goods than 
ever before are absorbed into our 
economy. 

There has been created a tremen- 
dous backlog of purchasing power 
through savings and war bonds. 
The expenditure of this money for 
needed civilian goods can provide a 
good springboard for a sound sell- 
ing effort. I repeat again—that the 
answer to a continuation of high 
purchasing power, peak production, 
all of which spells higher standards 
of living, and what we know as 
“national prosperity,” is selling. 


Nothing Sells Itself 


It might be supposed, for ex- 
ample, that such labor saving de- 
vices for the household as washing 
machines, ironers and vacuum 
cleaners, would virtually sell them- 
selves with their promise of utility, 
comfort and convenience to the lady 
of the house. Is such the case? 
Indeed, it is not. In fact, there is 
no selling effort we have known of 
which exceeds the concentrated ef- 
fort made by household appliance 
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dealers to distribute their products 


in volume. 

It is not possible for a successful 
sales program to assume that merely 
because people can use certain prod- 
ucts to advantage for better living, 
that they will, of their own volition, 


as a mass market, rush to buy them. 


If we need proof of this fact, we 
need only to consider the thousands 


of homes in this country without 
electricity, without bathtubs, or even 


any of the modern conveniences that 


you and I feel so essential to living. 


Multiply these few metnioned items 


and services by hundreds of others, 


and we have brand new potential 
markets of gigantic size. 


People must be sold things to eat, 
to wear, to use in every conceivable 
act of living—it’s a sales job that 
needs the support of everyone in 
every business from the topmost 
executive to the rawest recruit. 


The Employee’s Importance 


If we want to take full advantage 
of the sales opportunities that lie 
ahead, let’s consider the employee— 
where he fits—his importance and 
his value to the business. The pro- 
gram, to be successful, will require 
co-operative thinking, co-operative 
planning and co-operative action on 
the part of each and every employee. 

Such a program will not just hap- 
pen. To develop such a program 
will require organized effort and 
regularly planned meetings in which 
the employee takes an active part— 
meetings in which the employee will 
be told of the objectives of the busi- 
ness—in which he will be made a 
part of the whole planned effort— 
meetings in which all employees will 
take an active part in the thinking, 
planning and action. 

From these meetings will come a 
wholesome understanding of the 
policies, the planning and the ac- 
tion by which the business will be 
run, with every man knowing what 
is expected of him, where he fits in 
relation to the whole effort, and all 
thinking will be welded into a cohe- 
sive and co-operative effort. 

The strongest asset in any busi- 
ness is its manpower; for a busi- 
ness is known by its men. The pub- 
lic’s impression of your, business, 
its policies, its reputation, depends 
upon the manner in which the em- 
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IF YOUR BUSINESS NEEDS 
MORE CASH 


than you can get from present sources, 


INVESTIGATE THIS LIBERAL 
LOW-COST PLAN 


Learn how little money costs, how much more you 
can get, and how long you can use it, under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. Send for our book, “A 
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Your Tax Load Is Increasing 
How Co-ops’ Free Ride adds to Burden 


Half a dozen times or more in 
the past two months, while Con- 
gress has been wrestling with the 
problem of cutting individual in- 
come taxes, your Federal tax load 
has actually been added to! More 
of the cost of Government weighs 
on your shoulders today than a 
year ago, because various corpora- 
tions have been able to shuck off 
their share of the burden. And 
still more will be yours to pay a 
year, five years, ten years from now 
unless our lawmakers decide to 
wipe out tax exemptions on com- 
mercial businesses of certain kinds, 
so that you and your competitors 
will all be taxed alike. 

There’s nothing unlawful about 
these corporate shifts from tax- 
payer to tax exempt. There’s noth- 
ing secret in the deals by which 
they’re brought about. The Ways 
and Means Committee of the lower 
House of Congress knows all the 
situation, for more than forty 
businessmen—including myself— 
explained the unfairness of tax- 
dodging competition in month-long 
hearings at Washington last No- 
vember. And the Committee figu- 
ratively wrings its hands and allows 
that some day something will have 
to be done to close existing loop- 
holes in the law. Though probably 
not in an election year. 

Meantime, this particular loop- 
hole has grown to the size of a barn 
door, and more and more big com- 
panies are slipping through to the 
happy land where business is sup- 
osed to be done without profits, 
where earnings are called “savings,” 
and where income taxes are paid 
only by the other fellow. 


13 Billions in Tax-Exempts 


Chief offenders in income tax 
dodging are cooperative associa- 
tions, which today are doing a vol- 
ume of business that runs well in 
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by GUSTAVE C. KLIPPEL 


Credit Manager 


VAN CAMP HARDWARE & IRON CO. 
Indianipolis 


excess of thirteen billion dollars a 
year, with such promotion and ex- 
pansion plans that the total will 
probably reach twenty-five billions 
in another five years. 

But the co-ops are by no means 
alone, as the Ways and Means 
Committee has already discovered. 
Foundations, educational institu- 
tions, labor unions and other or- 
ganizations are also exempt by law 
from payment of income tax on 
money that they make in competi- 
tive commercial business—and no- 
body knows how big that total is, 
though it is suspected to be fairly 
close to the co-op total. And it, 
too, is growing like the wind. 

Significantly, current growth of 
income-tax dodgers in all categories 
is more by purchase and absorption 
of existing companies than by the 
creation of new businesses. 

For instance, in January of this 
year, Midland Cooperative Whole- 
sale, of Minneapolis, purchased 100 
oil wells from the Davon Oil Com- 
pany, along with drilling rigs, 
trucks and other motorized equip- 
ment. The wells have a daily aver- 
age production of more than 3000 
barrels of crude oil, which Midland 
plans to put through its refinery at 
Cushing, Oklahoma. 


Midland is a so-called non-ex- 
empt co-op, which means that it 
is not registered for complete in- 
come tax exemption under Section 
101(12) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, but does not mean that it 
pays income taxes like regular cor- 
porations. Let me explain that 
statement: A few years ago, in 
a year when Midland’s profits 


amounted to $837,984, its Federal 
and state income-tax payments 
totaled $20,300, though a regular 
corporation, showing the same earn- 
ings, would have paid about 
$545,000. 

In the current instance, Mid- 
land’s income tax on the earnings 
of its newly purchased hundred oil 
wells will be a tiny fraction of the 
income tax that was paid by the 
previous owner. Therefore, there 
will be a considerable increase in 
the tax load to be borne by you 
and others who have no such easy 
way of avoiding your share of 
Federal taxes. 


Another Co-op Purchased 


In January, too, the Central By- 
Products Company of Redwood 
Falls, Minnesota, was purchased by 
the Farmers Union Livestock Asso- 
ciation, of South Saint Paul, a 
co-op. The co-op press hails this 
new property as the sixth largest 
rendering company in the country. 
It includes ten modern animal pro- 
tein and fats manufacturing plants, 
a modern feed mixing plant and a 
new solvent fats extraction plant. 

Sales of the former owner 
amounted to approximately three 
and a half million dollars for 1947, 
and income tax liability was about 
one-third of a million dollars. 

The co-op paid $1,800,000 for the 
company, and it has announced 
that it expects to earn more than 
$1,000,000 in the first year of co-op 
operation—on which the Federal in- 
come tax will not be the 38 per cent 
that a privately owned corporation 
would be required to pay, but 
practically zero. 

In other words, the burden of 
taxpayers will be increased by 
another third of a million dollars. 

Another addition to the tax- 
payers’ load will result from the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
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Association’s recent purchase of 44 
oil wells and leases on undeveloped 
oil property in Southern Illinois, 
formerly owned by National Asso- 
ciated Petroleum Company of 
Tulsa. Purchase price was approxi- 
mately $1,000,000—perhaps the 
same million of profit that the Indi- 
ana Co-op made in the sale of oil 
properties in Southern Indiana and 
then didn’t know what to do with. 

That story was embarrassingly 
drawn out at the November hear- 
ings of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, when the general manager 
of the big Indiana co-op admitted 
that he didn’t know whether the 
million profit would be paid im- 
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mediately as patronage dividends 
or amortized over a period of years 
—though he was quite sure that 
no income or capital gains tax 
would be paid on it. 

With the new purchase, the Indi- 
ana co-op’s oil production is about 
1,100 barrels a day. The multi- 
million dollar co-op is wholly tax 
exempt. 

Your tax load will be added to, 
again, by the purchase of the mil- 
lion-dollar Pana Refining Company, 
of Pana, Illinois, by the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company of Chicago, 
an affiliate of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, as reported 
within the past few weeks by the 


. including: 


Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

The capacity of Pana’s refinery 
is approximately 3300 barrels of 
crude oil per day. The Farm Sup- 
ply Company is the tax-favored 
co-op purchasing organization for 
170 member cooperatives through- 
out the state of Illinois. 


Union College Buys a Store 


Among the tax-exempt acquisi- 
tions of educational institutions, 
the most recent is the purchase by 
Union College of Schenectady, 
N. Y., of the store building and 
warehouse of Abraham & Strauss, 
Brooklyn’s big department store. 
The price paid was $4,900,000, 
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which will be amortized out of 
rentals paid by the department 
store to the new owner, subject to 
no income tax. 

In this deal, the college wins be- 
cause it has acquired valuable in- 
come-paying property on which no 
income tax need henceforth be 
paid; the store wins, because its 
rent will be less than its carrying 
charges as an owner; but Uncle 
Sam loses income and every tax- 
payer—meaning YOU—must pay a 
little more than before. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
has expressed grave concern over 
the many recent acquisitions of in- 
come-producing properties by tax- 
exempt colleges and universities. 
In the past year or two such pur- 
chases have included factories mak- 
ing piston rings, machine tools and 
macaroni and various rental prop- 
erties including virtually all of the 
real estate of the Allies Stores 
Corporation which Union College 
bought for about $16,000,000. 

The foundations, too, are in busi- 
ness in a big way, adding millions 
of dollars worth of tax-free income 
to the hundreds of millions that 
have been piled up in years past. 
According to a recent statement in 
the Chicago Tribune, R. K. Mellon 
is right now in the process of set- 
ting up a new foundation, for un- 
disclosed purposes. This founda- 
tion will have 100,000 shares of 
Gulf Oil stock, on which dividends 
in 1947 amounted to $2.75 per 
share. 

In other words, some $275,000 of 
income will escape Federal taxation 
when it is taken over by the foun- 
dation—a loss of $100,000 a vear 
to the Treasury if the stock has 
been previously owned by a corpo- 
ration, or probably much more than 
that if it was owned by an indi- 
vidual. There are now seven 
Mellon trusts holding more than 
$41,000,000 of Gulf Oil stock. 


Pay Only Part of Usual Tax 


Of course, the absorption of going 
properties is not the only way co- 


operatives are growing. In the 
Northwest, the big Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association is ex- 
panding its facilities, aiming at a 
net worth of $100,000,000 and domi- 
nation of the grain business in its 
part of the country. In the Pacific 
Northwest, the Pacific Supply Co- 
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operative is growing by leaps and 
bounds. In Missouri and the Moun- 
tain States, Consumers Cooperative 
Association has just dropped its 
complete tax exemption to enable 
it to do more business with non- 
members, but has rearranged its 
financing in such a way that it will 
still have practically no income tax 
to pay on its big earnings. 

In New York State, the mam- 
moth Cooperative Grange-League- 
Federation Exchange has also aban- 
doned legal tax exemption but will 
go under Treasury rulings which 
permit almost complete income tax 
escape. National Farm Machinery 
Cooperative is expanding its manu- 
facture of tractors and other agri- 
cultural implements. In the East, 
three million-dollar cooperative de- 
partment stores are being built by 
the Filene Foundation. 

And—most sensational at the 
moment of all cooperative opera- 
tions—CIO is starting a nationwide 
program to build $15,000,000 worth 
of supermarkets to sell meats, vege- 
tables, groceries, appliances, hard- 
ware, gasoline, auto supplies and 
clothing. Sponsored by Walter 
Reuther’s United Automobile Work- 
ers, it is planned eventually to set 
up a co-op store in connection with 
every local union. 

Here, in all probability, begins a 
city consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment of big dimensions and possi- 
bly high political power—a move- 
ment whose implications are so 
diametrically opposed to those of 
established farmers’ cooperatives as 
to frighten conservative leaders 
nearly out of their boots. For what 
has happened in Britain can also 
happen here. 

An entertaining and highly sig- 
nificant glimpse of what has hap- 
pened cooperatively in the British 
Isles was given in a dispatch to the 
Des Moines Register-Tribune last 
summer, when a group of Iowa 
farmers was touring Europe. They 
stopped in Scotland at a big farm 
which was owned by a city con- 
sumers’ co-op. And a Scottish farm 
leader, their guide on that part of 
the tour, said quietly: “Farmers 
are watching this experiment with 
mixed feelings, since it is a depar- 
ture from free enterprise farming.” 


Labor Unions and Co-ops 


Of course. The purpose of the 


labor-owned cooperative super-- 
markets is to supply their members 
with foodstuffs at lower prices than 
food can now be had. That means 
lower prices to the farmers who 
raise the foods—and actual farming 
competition with those farmers if 
they refuse to lower their prices as 
much as the labor co-ops demand. 

Read the following statement 
carefully—it is from a February 1 
newspaper release put out by the 
UAW-CIO Public Relations De- 
partment at Detroit. Listen to the 
undercurrents in this statement, for 
they give more than a hint of the 
collectivistic notion that is behind 
this latest development of coopera- 
tion: 

“While the American cooperative 
system has in the past been largely 
an agrarian development, a current 
wave of enthusiasm generated by 
the UAW-CIO co-op education 
program presages a sound expan- 
sion of co-ops in urban communi- 
ties. Such a development can have 
a lasting and significant impact on 
American and world economic 
affairs. 

“Labor leaders sparking the cur- 
rent co-op drive, together with the 
top leaders in the Cooperative 
League, are united in the convic- 
tion that they are not ‘playing 
store.’ 

“They have faith in the coopera- 
tive philosophy as a practical de- 
vice for raising the standard of 
living—and as a cultural pattern 
for placing the economic destiny of 
communities and nations in the 
hands of the people. They are firm 
in their belief that democratic co- 
operatives offer a sane alternative 
to the boom-and-bust convulsions 
of monopoly capitalism and the 
police state regimentation of Com- 
munism and Fascism.” 


Special Privileges of Co-ops 


Not a word, you may note, about 
income-tax exemption. Yet it is 
this very income-tax freedom that 
is the keystone of the cooperative 
movement here and abroad. Not 
that there would be no cooperatives 
if they had to pay full taxes; there 
probably would be, but the move- 
ment would have been, through the 
years, far less attractive to pro- 
moters, and it would be today no 
such threat to established tax-pay- 
ing business as it has become. 
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For cooperation feeds on special 
privilege—the privilege of estab- 
lishing monopoly without fear of 
prosecution under the anti-trust 
laws; the privilege of issuing se- 
curities without reference to the 
stringent rules of SEC; the privi- 
lege of borrowing Government 
money on specially favorable 
terms; the privilege of having as 
its promoters and special pleaders 
Government employees by the thou- 
sands—paid out of the tax money 
that you and I contribute to the 
Treasury and working with might 
and main to destroy the profit- 
making businesses that you and I 
represent. 


Collectivism Coming Up! 


That’s what businessmen are 
kicking about. That’s why repre- 
sentatives of more than a score of 
trade associations—including our 
own—presented their case so seri- 
ously before the Ways and Means 
Committee last November, asking 
that existing loopholes in the law 


be closed and that the co-ops be 
required to pay full income tax on 
all their earnings, whether distrib- 
uted as patronage dividends or re- 
tained in the business for expansion. 

Will we get what we are after? 
Eventually, yes. We must if the 
American system of private enter- 
prise for profit is to be preserved. 
For there are no bounds to coopera- 
tive ambition, no limit to coopera- 
tive plans—if they are to be per- 
mitted to continue their present tax 
dodging. An editorial recently 
printed in the Nebraska Cooperator 
tells what we can look for if Con- 
gress fails to act. Listen: 

“Every day it becomes clearer 
that cooperatives cannot be fully 
effective without going clear through 
into manufacturing and processing. 
... To increase the number of 
people who realize this and will 
give undivided support to an all- 
the-way movement is the unfinished 
business of cooperative education.” 

The finished business of coopera- 
tion is collectivism. It can be 
nothing else. 


Make One Little Slip! 


Red - Blooded Texans 
Take Unalert Editor 
Definitely To Task 


Dear Sir: 

At last we have a new approach 
to an old business problem. The 
headline on Page 24 of the Feb- 
ruary issue of Credit and Finan- 
cial Management—‘‘New Booklet 
Shows Relationship of Texas to 
Bad Debts’—intrigues me. At 
least it is a new and novel approach 
to a business problem that is fast 
returning from retirement. But, 
for the life of me, I can’t see any 
possible relationship between Texas 
and Bad Debts. 

I realize that when you folks in 
New York think of us as poor rela- 
tives down here in Texas you natu- 
rally think of Bad Debts—March 
15th is not too far off now. But 
why make an example of us poor 
Texans. From a standpoint of 
business etiquette it would seem to 
me that at least the first booklet 
should have been entitled “The Re- 
lationship of New York to Bad 
Debts.” In such a case, we Texans 


wouldn’t have minded being in 
second place, although our natural 
and accustomed position is FIRST. 
Before sending this letter I de- 
cided I should read the article. 
After reading it, there arises a 
slight doubt as to the correctness 
of the heading of the article. Per- 
haps a mistake was made, just a 
bookkeeping error, we credit men 
would say. 
Yours very truly, 
W. L. Holmes 
President 


Houston Association of 
Credit Men, Inc. 


When I received my copy of 
Credit and Financial Management 
for February I naturally looked 
through it eagerly as I always do. 
Imagine my surprise to discover on 
page twenty-four the title of a 
short article: “New Booklet Shows 
Relationship of Texas to Bad 
Debts.” Of course it caught my 
attention. 

At first I couldn’t for the life of 
me understand what relationship 
Texas may have to bad debts. But 
upon a moment’s reflection I came 
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to the conclusion that since Texas 
is quite naturally, and without 
opposition, the really only impor- 
tant part of the United States, our 
grand and glorious State is now 
being used as the base or measur- 
ing stick, and the unfortunate rest 
of the world and its ills and troubles 
compared to our own Utopian way 
of life. I believe this is not quite 
fair, for surely no other part of our 
universe could ever hope to achieve 
the very enviable status we Texans 
enjoy. In this connection I’m re- 
minded of the advice a father gave 
his son, who was departing from 
our wonderful State on a journey 
to the hinterlands in the rest of the 
world. The father’s parting words 
of wisdom were: “Son, when you 
get away from Texas don’t ask 
people you meet if they’re from 
Texas too. It will only embarrass 
them if they’re not.” 

Of course this is all in fun and 
just goodnatured ribbing, but I do 
want you to know the aarticle 
evoked considerable comment at a 
meeting of our local Association’s 
Board of Directors last evening. 
That, if nothing else, shows that we 
do read your fine magazine. We 
all would, however, like to see more 
news about the doings in our own 
Association contained in your 
magazines. 

O. W. Harigel 
Houston Association of 
of Credit Men, Inc. 


Although you may have already 
discovered this error or it may have 
already been brought to your atten- 
tion by someone else, I thought you 
would be interested in the following 
misprint which appeared on page 
24 of the February, 1948, issue of 
Credit and Financial Management: 

“New Booklet Shows Relation- 
ship of Texas to Bad Debts.” 

The above caption pertained to 
the new tax booklet issued by the 
American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York on the relation- 
ship of Federal Income Taxes to 
bad debts and bad debt reverses. 

I hope that the Texas Chamber 
of Commerce does not see this! 

R. S. Hales 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Several of my good friends are 
natives of Texas, and since my 
friendship with these chaps I have 
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come to realize that Texas’ rela- 
tionship to the United States is 
quite similar to the latter’s rela- 
tionship to Hawaii. 

However, while I have become 
convinced that Texas is first in war 
and first in peace, it is a new one 
on me to know that it is now first 
in relationship to bad debts. 

I also got a bang out of the note 
sent in by Mr. H. E. Coward (gosh, 
I hope there is not a typographical 
error in this name), regarding the 
“Credit Manager’s Title.” Mr. 
Coward reminds me of the sales- 
man who forgot to turn in an order 
and in explanation to his customer 
blamed the fault on the poor credit 
executive. 

Mr. Charles W. Devan 
115 Grizalva Drive 
San Franciseo, Calif. 


More Ideas About The 
Credit Man’s Title 


Referring to the January issue of 
“Credit,” the box on page #4, re- 
questing suggestions for new title 
for Credit Managers. 

I suggest the title of “Director of 
Credit.” 

Cordially, 
E. M. Richardson 
Credit Manager 
National Portland Cement 
Co., Philadelphia 


Half seriously, I recommend the 
name “Loan Officer” in place of 
Credit Manager. 

M. S. Lurio 
Lexington Corp. 
Boston 





Nominations Committee 
1948 CREDIT CONGRESS 
E. L. Blaine, Jr., Chairman 


Councillor’s Choice 


D. L. Brennen 
Reed Prentice Corp. 
Worcester, Mass. 


H. P. Reader 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Alternate—M. J. Lyon 
Baldwin-Hall Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Clarence E. Wolfinger 
Lit Brothers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Quincy Adams 


Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Allan G. Campbell 
Westcott Paper Products Co. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


N. W. Bailey 
Stowe Hardware & Supply Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Otto L. Pelham 

Florida Portland Cement Div. 
General Portland Cement Company 
Tampa, Florida 


Stephan Wirtz 
Omaha National Bank 
Omaha, Nebraska 


O. L. Ridgeway 
W. P. Fuller Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Richard D. Turner 
W. P. Fuller Co. 
Tacoma, Washington 


Members at Large 


Laurence S. Day 
W. F. Schrafft & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Alan L. Wehrheim 
Michaels, Stern & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Clyde B. Turner 
West Virginia Steel & Mig. Co. 
Huntington, West Virginia 


John L. Wrege 
Louisville Tin & Stove Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


C. W. Dittmar 
Crane Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. H. Murphree 
Texlite, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 


Leo E. Jones 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
Shreveport, La. 


John W. Patterson 
Marshall—Wells & Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Dan Weber 
Davis Bros., Inc. 
Denver, Colorado 


O. C. Levo 
Hill Bros., Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Interchange Has 
New Members on 
Governing Board 


Selection of representatives on 
the Credit Interchange Board of 
Governors to succeed those whose 
terms expire April 30, 1948, has 
been completed by the three Divi- 
sions, and the following have been 
elected to serve as representatives 
of the respective Divisions for a 
period of three years beginning 
May 1, next: 

Eastern Division: Harry C. Jack- 
son, American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Central Division: Presley H. 
Mever, Peaslee Gaulbert Corpora- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

Western Division: K. J. Koebig, 
The Liquid Carbonic Pacific Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRESS 


REPORT 
MAY 1, 1947 to FEBRUARY 28, 1948 
COMPARISON 
Net Total 
Gain Feb.29 Percent 
CLASS A 
Cleveland ..... 84 675 114.21 
St. LOU ....2. 71 724 110.87 
Rochester ..... 45 546 108.98 
CLASS B 
San Diego ..... 50 345 116.94 
Baltimore ..... 49 524 110.31 
Newark ....... 35 385 110.00 
CLASS C 
Des Moines ... 37 227 119.47 
TOMO oc cncses 34 211 119.20 
Lexington ..... 31 214 116.94 
CLASS D 
Syracuse ...... 23 170 115.64 
Washington ... 17 127 115.45 
Salt Lake City . 25 198 113.29 
CLASS E 
Albuquerque .. 27 87 145.00 
BUPOR f65.c% 50 23 78 141.81 
Youngstown ... 31 112 138.27 
CLASS F 
re 10 30 150.00 
AGN. eaanias 7 31 129.16 
Springfield, Mo. 7 34 125.92 


“Industry Issues” 


Popular Feature 
of N.Y. Monthly 


New York: Designed to promote a 
better understanding and appreciation of 
the place and importance of the various 
trades and industries represented by its 
membership, the New York Credit 
Men’s Association’s monthly publication, 
Credit Executive, is now publishing a 
series of “industry issues.” First of these 
issues was devoted to insurance, the 
second, which appeared in February, 
dealt with banking and factoring. 
Future issues will point up the textile, 
food, graphic arts, durables, petroleum 
and other industries. 

Special articles, with appropriate art 
work, are written in these industry 
issues. In each case, the article is de- 
signed to acquaint members outside the 
particular industry with the work, value, 
problems, etc., of that industry. 


NOTICE 


It will hardly be news to 
our readers that the March 
issue of Credit and Financial 
Management is late in reach- 
ing them, very late indeed. 


For a long period of time 
this publication has been 
printed by the Periodical 
Press Corporation of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Just about the 
time that this issue should 
be going to press, the Peri- 


odical Press Corporation be- 
came involved in a dispute 
with the International Typo- 


graphical Union. Of the 
merits of the dispute we 
have neither information, 
nor opinion. The cold fact 
remains that the Composing 
Room of the Periodical Press 
Corporation is not at this 
writing functioning. 

It is hoped that by the 
time the April issue comes 
out things will be working 
more smoothly for us. 
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Group Meetings 
A Vital Part of 
Credit Congress 


by J. F. FASHIMPAUR 
Credit Manager 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Obio 


Chairman, Credit Congress Industry Meetings 
mmittee 


Industry group meetings, which have 
come to occupy an important place, will 
find ideal facilities for meetings at the 
52nd Annual Credit Congress of the 
National Association of Credit Men, at 
Cleveland, May 16-20, 1948. 


Wednesday, May 19 the entire day— 
has been set aside for industry meeting 
sessions. Twenty-seven separate and dis- 
tinct meetings have been scheduled on 
that day, and prospects look good that 
one or two more will be added shortly. 


Program plans are moving forward 
rapidly. Many outstanding speakers 
have been invited to appear. Credit 
executives with long years of successful 
work behind them will discuss subjects 
of vital interest to all credit executives. 
Preliminary programs already scheduled 
promise to make this year’s meetings 
both interesting and constructive. 


Those attending the Credit Congress 
have two interests—one relating chiefly 
to problems within their own industry, 
and the other to general business and 
economic questions. The general topics 
are usually well covered at the full ses- 
sions of the Credit Congress; thus the 
chairmen of the various industry com- 
mittees are planning their programs to 
meet the individualized interests and 
needs of the respective industries. 


From the programs at hand so far, it 
igs quite evident that the chairmen this 
year are stressing and scheduling more 
topics and discussions relating to “shop 
problems,” so to speak. Since the be- 
ginning of the second war, the credit 
executives’ problems have been few in 
number in comparison to those which 
must be faced during the years to come. 
Therefore, the trend at this year’s indus- 
try meetings is toward a full and com- 
plete discussion on subjects of vast 
importance to every credit executive. 
Ample opportunity will be afforded 
everyone in attendance to present his 
particular questions for the considera- 
tion and recommendation of his fellow 
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workers. This you will agree will make 
for greater interest and value in the 
meetings. 

Can you think of anything more help- 
ful than to be able to sit down and 
compare notes with leading credit execu- 
tives in your line from all parts of the 
country? Such an opportunity comes to 
most of us but once each year. Many 
of the problems confronting you at pres- 
ent, or those you will face in the future, 
have been met and successfully solved 
by others in your industry. Here is 
your chance to get first-hand information 
which cannot be evaluated in dollars and 
cents. Money cannot buy the personal 
contacts you make at these meetings, 
aside from the important information 
you can obtain as a result of friendly 
discussion at these gatherings. 

Committees are anxious to formulate 
programs which will be of most interest 
to those in attendance. They invite sug- 
gestions. Pass your ideas and thoughts 
along to the chairman or committee 
member representing your industry—a 
list of which follows. Most important, 
make your plans now to attend your 
industry meeting if you haven’t already 
done so. You can’t afford to miss it. 


Advertising Media 


Chairman— 
G. S. Pasquier, Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La. 
Vice-Chairmen— 
A. N. Blieszner, Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robert T. Holman, Cleveland 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio 
Albert Imsande, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Roy E. Johnson, Houston Post, 
Houston, Texas 


Automotive 


Chairman— 

Ken Thompson, Packard Electric 
Division, General Motors Corp., 
Warren, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman— 

R. H. Preston, Eaton Metal Prod- 

ucts Co., Denver, Colo. 
Committee— 

J. A. Nickerson, The Trailmobile 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

L. G. Snyder, Cooper Tire & 
Rubber Company, Findlay, Ohio 

H. W. Swenson, Reinhard Brothers 
Company, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Bankers 


Chairman— 
William T. McWade, Union Bank 
of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice Chairman— 
William E. Atkinson, The Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Brewers, Distillers ¢ Wholesale Liquor 


Chairman— 
G. H. Bush, National Distillers 
Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Chairman— 

Mrs. J. S. Edrington, Glenmore 
Distilleries Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Committee— 

John J. Bruch, Hyde Park Brewer- 
ies Assn., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank Kaufman, Italian Swiss 
Colony, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Marcella Ritter, Jas. E. Co- 
miskey Co., New Orleans, La. 


Building Material @ Construction 


Chairman— 
A. F. O. Pfeiffer, The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman— 
E.S. Johnson, Cadillac Glass Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 
Committee— 
Maurice Goldberg, Belden-Stark 
Brick Corp., New York, N. Y. 
John Krause, The Master Builders 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
S. R. Trythall, Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colorado 


Cement 


Chairman—Eastern Group— 
R. E. Daniels, Federal Portland 
Cement Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chairman—Southern Group— 
E. W. Strange, Lone Star Cement 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
Chairman—Central Group— 
E. M. Johnson, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman—Western Group— 
Horace G. Campbell, Missouri 
Portland Cement Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Chemical & Dye 


Chairman— 

J. C. Hajduck, Victor Chemical 

Works, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman— 

A. D. Perry, Harshaw Chemical 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Committee— 

A. W. Hill, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

Joseph C. Lynch, Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., New York, N. Y. 

E. C. Timmerman, Jr., Diamond 
Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. J. Widman, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


Confectionery Manufacturers 


Chairman— 
Miss Loretta M. Fischer, George 
Ziegler Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Vice-Chairman— 
Milton H. Brown, New England 
Confectionery Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Committee— 
Thomas P. Fraser, Brock Candy 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Robert T. Getty, Rockwood & 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Mildred McCall, Walter H. 
Johnson Candy Co., Chicago, Il. 


Drugs, Cosmetics & Pharmaceuticals 


Chairman— 
George T. Brian, Jr., Noxzema 
Chemical Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 
Vice-Chairman— 
Paul Horwedel, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Committee— 
S. J. Lewis, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
J. W. Roberts, Vick Chemical 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
M. H. Thatcher, Hazeltine-Per- 
kins Drug Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
M. W. West, Alexander Drug Co., 
Amarillo, Texas 


Electric & Radio 


Chairman— 

William C. Hall, Sylvania Electric 

Products, Inc., Salem, Mass. 
Vice-Chairmen— 

C. M. Abell, International Resis- 
tance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. F. Bradley, Arnold Wholesale 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

Committee— 

J. S. Ballentine, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Miss Florence E. Fall, Cook- 
Nichols Co., Pasadena, California 

A. G. Prechtl, American Stove Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fine Paper 


Chairman— 
David H. Hotchkiss, The Petrequin 
Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-Chairmen— 
Charles W. Hess, Seaman-Patrick 
Paper Co., Detroit, Michigan 
W. D. Paterson, Weissinger Paper 
Co., Lansing, Michigan 
Committee— 
Charles W. Adams, John W. 
Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Miss Alice L. Keil, Millcraft Paper 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Floor Coverings @ Furniture 


Chairman— 

Charles T. Grassman, Lott & 

Geckler, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman— 

Preston D. Mitchell, Bigelow San- 
ford Carpet Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Committee— 

Owen §. Dibbern, The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., San Francisco, 
California 

John E. Hoff, Klearflax Linen 
Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 

C. N. Jolliffe, Alexander Smith & 
Sons, New York, N. Y. 

C. A. Whitney, Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, Gardner, Mass. 


Food Products & Allied Lines 
Manufacturing 


Chairman— 
G. E. Brister, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., New Orleans, La. 
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Vice-Chairmen— 

D. W. Earl, Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

H. W. McKown, Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Canton, Ohio 

J. C. Moore, Stokley Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. M. Shapiro, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 


Food Products & Confectionery 
Wholesalers 
Chairman— 
Willard W. Williams, F. H. Leg- 
gett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairmen— 
A. J. Kramer, The Borden Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
E. T. Vogt, McLain Grocery Co., 
Massilon, Ohio 
A. G. Wright, John Scowcroft & 
Sons Co., Ogden, Utah 
Committee— 
Frank A. Dudley, General Grocery 
Co., Portland, Ore. 
P. W. McDermond, Crete Mills, 
Crete, Nebraska 
Siegbert Salinger, Seeman Brothers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
A. W. Sande, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Footwear 
Chairman— 
J. L. Vesper, Walker T. Dickerson 
Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Committee— 
Harris Fulton, The Ainsworth Shoe 
Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Harry L. Miller, Tweedie Shoes, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
R. E. Peterson, Hood Rubber 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Hardware Manufacturers 
Chairman— 

F. M. Smith, Norton Lasier Com- 

pany, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-Chairmen— 

Mrs. M. W. Deisroth, The Cole- 
man Company, Inc., Wichita, 
Kansas 

C. R. Kierstead, J. Wiss & Sons, 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Committee— 

R. J. Arnold, Independent Lock 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Harold H. Hummell, National 
Screw & Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

S. C. Munroe, Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. C. Readhead, All Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Wyanott, Mich. 

E. J. Richardson, Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Hardware Wholesalers 
Chairman— 
W. B. White, The Smith Bros. 
Hardware Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman— 
F. J. Pekoe, George Worthington 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Committee— 
C. N. Boyd, Kelley-How-Thomp- 
son Co., Duluth, Minn. 
S. A. Jones, J. P. Wyatt Sons Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan- 
Ryan Co., El Paso, Texas 

R. M. Murchison, California Hard- 
ware Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Insurance 
Chairman— 

A. L. Carr, National Surety Cor- 

poration, New York, N. Y. 
Committee— 

Ralph Brown, Vice-President, 
Marsh & McLennan Co., St. 
Louis 

Dillard Hall, United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 

Harold Parker, Chase National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 


Iron & Steel 
Chairman— 
K. C. Sommer, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman— 
Clyde Whittaker, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Committee— 
F. H. Becker, Carnegie Illinois 
Steel Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
J. J. Crowe, Wisconsin Steel Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 
J. H. Donovan, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eldon F. Thomason, Bliss & 
Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Illinois 


Machinery & Supplies 
Chairman— 
F. J. Ebeling, Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Vice-Chairmen— 
E. T. Larson, W. D. Allen Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, III. 
C. J. Laverty, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Committee— 
I. W. Carson, Syntron Company, 
Homer City, Pa. 
C. D. Fisher, Carboloy Company, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
John Miller, Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Ray A. Pear, The Pfaudler Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. I. Stang, Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Meat Packing 
Chairman— 
J. E. Walsh, Oscar Mayer & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman— 
J. C. Knox, Swift & Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Committee— 
R. A. Carrier, Agar Packing & 
Provision Corp., Chicago, III. 
L. E. Fishbeck, Coast Packing Co., 
, Los Angeles, Calif. 
T. F. Russell, Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 
O. E. Dede, Krey Packing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. M. Denman, Canton Provision 
Company, Canton, Ohio 


Non-Ferrous Metals, Raw Materials ¢& 


Allied Lines 
Chairman— 
A. E. Sevald, The American Brass 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Vice-Chairmen— 
A. E. Dillingham, Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
W. T. Flynn, American Smelting 
& Refining Co., Whiting, Ind. 
Philip S. Morshead, Revere Copper 
& Brass Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer & Wallpaper 


Chairman— 
Miss Karla J. Howe, Great Lakes 
Varnish Works, Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-Chairmen— 
Elmer R. Chance, Eagle Picher 
Lead Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wesley W. Gilmour, Boston Var- 
nish Co., Boston, Mass. 
H. J. Lamoreau, W. N. Boysen 
Company, Oakland, Calif. 
R. E. Payne, The Glidden Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 
Graham H. Rothweiler, Inter- 
chemical Corp., Newark, N. J. 


Paper Products @& Converters 


Chairman— 
F. C. Heath, Sealright Company, 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman— 
C. R. Bradley, Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Committee— 
V.S. Ames, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis. 


J. M. Baumgartl, Inland Container 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 

George H. Heidemann, F. J. 
Schleicher Paper Box Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Petroleum 


Chairman— 

L. E. Jones, Arkansas Fuel Oil 

Company, Shreveport, La. 
Vice-Chairmen— 

D. E. Burroughs, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A. E. Fletcher, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio 

W. W. Rogers, The Pure Oil Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Walker, Standard Oil Co. of 
California, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

Program Committee— 

A. E. Fletcher, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio 

Gerald H. Durey, The Pocahontas 
Oil Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

J. W. Marsteller, Allied Oil Co., 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

B. H. Morse, Cities Service Oil 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Harry E. Richeson, Sun Oil Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 


Plumbing, Heating, Refrigeration & Air 


Conditioning 
Chairman— . 
Corwin R. Fraser, Burnham Corp., 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairmen— 
E. H. Figush, Grabler Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Howard C. Hartman, L. J. Mueller 
Furnace Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
John G. de Pass, The National 
Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
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C. G. Klock, General Electric Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

R. E. MclIntyre, John Wood 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Public Utilities 


Chairman— 

C. E. Rowe, Consumers Power 

Company, Jackson, Mich. 
Vice-Chairmen— 

John M. C. Betts, The United 
Illuminating Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

E. H. Davies, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

District Representatives— 

East—D. F. McAuliffe, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mid-West—Ray D. Davis, The 
Ohio Power Co., Newark, Ohio 

South—Milton Williams, New Or- 
leans Public Service Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

West—R. Wm. Peterson, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Chairman Planning Committee— 

J. G. Waddick, The Peoples Gas 

Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Textile 


Chairman— 
E. M. Timmons, Comer Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 
Vice-Chairmen— 
Ely R. Callaway, Sr., Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
C. A. Launer, Simtex Mills, New 
York, N. Y. 
W. G. Willowschat, Hesslein & 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Wearing Apparel 


Chairman— 
Karl J. Krause, Coopers, Incorpo- 
rated, Kenosha, Wis. 
Vice-Chairmen— 
Miss Catherine Cohen, New York 
Girl Coat Co., Inc., New York, 
me a. 
R. J. Fowler, Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, Portland, Oregon 
Willard W. Thomas, Campus 
Sweater Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
K. F. Rice, F. Jacobson & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
T. E. Wimberley, Lee Dry Goods 
Co., Inc., Shreveport, La. 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh: Shepard H. Patterson. 
newly elected Assistant Vice-President 
of the Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., addressed a luncheon meeting 
of the Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania on February 3rd. This 
was one of a series of meetings devoted 
to the study of financial statement anal- 
ysis as it is affected by today’s problems. 
Mr. Patterson is currently teaching a 
course on statement analysis at the 
American Institute of Banking. 
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Who's Doing 


Kansas City 

Kansas City: The Kansas City Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary with a banquet on 
April 15th. 

Eight national officers and directors, 
including President Rairdon, are expected 
to be present. Other guests will include 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, E. B. Moran, Director of Sales and 
Promotion, and the Secretaries of the 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, Sioux 
City and St. Louis Associations. 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles: The Credit Men’s Associ- 
ations of the Pacific-Southwest met for 
their Annual Conference at the Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, on March 11, 12 
and 13. Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Manager NACM, delivered the main 
address at the opening session. 

Mr. Heimann warned of increased fail- 
ures in the years ahead. “About a mil- 
lion new businesses have been launched 
in the past three years,” he said “and 
it is inevitable many of these will not 
survive. However, Credit executives feel 
the increases in failures will not be of 
alarming proportions.” 


Detroit 


Detroit: February brought business 
advancement to several members of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men. 

A. H. MecNabo, Vice-President of the 
Detroit Association was promoted from 
General Credit Manager to Treasurer 
of Acme White Lead & Color Works. 
The Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit moved Walter C. Leonhardt up 
from Credit Manager to Second Vice- 
President and Clarence Kenney from 
Assistant Credit Manager to Credit 
Manager. The National Bank of Detroit 
appointed Robert Griffin and Arthur H. 
Hupp Assistant Vice-Presidents. 


Newark 


Newark: Carroll A. Gunderson, Staff 
Director of the Small Business Credit 
Commission and Secretary of the Credit 
Policy Commission, American Bankers 
Association, was the speaker at the Feb- 
ruary 10th meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Credit Executives. His 
topic was “Government Controls of 
Credit.” 


Louisville 


Louisville: Alan Schneider, son of 
Secretary Sam Schneider of the Louis- 
ville Association of Credit Men, has 
been appointed Public Relations Direct- 
or for the City Administration of Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. Schneider, who was recently ad- 
mitted to the Kentucky Bar will contin- 
ue as a partner in the law firm of 
Selligman & Greenbaum. 


What Where ? 


Portland 


Portland: Three Past Presidents of 
the Portland Association of Credit Men 
have recently been promoted by their 
respective firms. 

A. W. Groth, Vice-President and for- 
mer Manager of the main branch of the 
First National Bank of Portland has 
been appointed to “new executive 
duties,” the nature of which have not 
been released to the public. O. R. Maris 
has been promoted to the vice-presiden- 
cy of the United States National Bank. 
E. R. Wilkinson, a Past President and 
currently a Director of the Portland As- 
sociation, is Vice-President of the First 
National Bank and has been promoted 
from the assistant managership to the 
managership of the main branch, succe- 
eding Mr. Groth. 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati: Harry W. Voss, Secretary- 
Manager of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men, has been appointed 
chairman of the fifteenth annual Easter 
Seal campaign sponsored by the Hamil- 
ton County for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles: Louis J. Alber was the 
featured speaker at the February meet- 
ing of the Los Angeles Credit Managers’ 
Association. His subject was “Kremlin 
Blueprint.” Mr. Alber discusses Russia 
frankly and fairly, basing his talk on 
impressions gained after spending four 
months in Europe and visiting fourteen 
countries. He is at present working on 
a full length motion picture based on 
his lecture. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia: An unusual departure 
from the normal credit Association 
meeting appeared in Philadelphia on 
February 20 when the members of The 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania staged a play entitled 
“The Musical Credit Department.” 

The setting of this musical comedy 
was, of course, the credit department. 
Interwoven throughout the play was a 
fine musical program with a popular 
orchestra, special acts and vocal solos. 

The entire proceeds from the sale of 
tickets was donated to the Northeastern 
Hospital of Philadelphia, a member of 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Association. 


Newark 


Newark: The New Jersey Association 
of Credit Executives staged still another 
in their series of forums on Tuesday, 
February 3, designating the topic “Deter- 
mining the Credit Limit.” 

Taking part in the discussion were 
Robert Allen, of Grammer, Dempsey & 
Hudson, Inc.; Harry Pfost, of Simmons 
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Company; M. C. Price, of Sherwin Wil- 
liams Co.; Graham H. Rothweiler, of 
Interchemical Corporation, Murphy Paint 
Division; and Ralph L. Smith, of Pyrene 
Manufacturing Co. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis: Paul M. Millians, Vice- 
President of Commercial Credit Corpo- 
ration of Baltimore, Maryland, was the 
feature speaker at the February Meeting 
of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men. Mr. Millians is a former Presi- 
dent of the Georgia Association of 
Credit Men and a past National Direc- 
tor and Vice-President of NACM. He 
is also a past President of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 


Baltimore 


Baltimore: A forum meeting was held 
on Monday evening, February 16, on the 
subject “Promoting Better Cooperation 
Between Credit and Sales.” Taking part 
in the discussion were representatives of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
and the Sales Executives Council of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce. 
Speaking for the Credit Side were Wil- 
liam H, Marshall, Credit Manager, Butler 
Brothers; Walton W. Loevy, Assistant 
Secretary, American Credit Indemnity 
Co. of N. Y.; and James F. Welsh, Secre- 
tary, MeCormick & Co., Inc. Speaking 
for the Sales Side were Richard H. Ran- 
dall, Branch Manager, the Crosse & 
Blackwell Co.; R. Harwood Bagby, Vice- 
President and Sales Manager, the Bagby 
Furniture Co.; G. G. Tucker, Division 
Sales Manager, Rheem Manufacturing 
Co., Container Division. The Moderator 
was Duane L. Peterson, President and 
Senior Partner, Peterson, Howell and 
Heather. 


Atlanta 


Atlanta: The Georgia Association of 
Credit Men held its 24th Annual Ladies’ 
Night Valentine Party on February 12. 


New York 


New York: America’s leading steam- 
ship companies have recently formed a 
credit group in the New York Credit 
Group Service, Inc., an affiliate of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association. 
The group was formed to provide these 
steamship lines with specialized informa- 
tion on freight brokers and forwarders 
located in the United States. Addition 
of the steamship group brings the total 
of industry groups served by the Credit 
Group Service to 23. 

Current members of the steamship 
group, are: Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc., 
American South African Line, Inc., 
Grace Line, Inc., Isthmian SS Co., North 
Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., 
Waterman Steamship Corp., American 
Export Lines, Inc., A. H. Bull & Co., 
Inc., International Freighting Corp., Inc., 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., United 
Fruit Co., West Coast Line, Inc., Black 
Diamond Steamship Corp., Cosmopolitan 
Shipping Co., Inc., Stevenson Line, Inc., 
NY & Cuba Mail SS Co., States Marine 
Corp. and American President Lines. 


One Team in the 
Membership Race 





With April 30th coming close membership committees all over the country are 


working hard on the final lap of the race to meet quotas. 


Cincinnati has more than 


completed its quota due to the efforts of the ladies and gentlemen pictured above. 
Seated left to right are: Herman Harrison, Miss Ada Graham, C. W. Dickhaut, Miss 
Marie Kroger, James W. Stokes, Miss Ruth Hunt and R. C. Jones. Second row: Brady 
Twiggs, C. H. Saberton, Richard E. Grace, V. R. Chase, O. E. Dreutzer, Ralph G. Holste, 


L. C. Bucher. 


Back row: H. J. Moorman, J. R. McMahill, A. J. Starr, E. L. Fessler, 


R. W. Gerdes, Sydney X. Gadfeld and Leonard J. Gruber. 





News of the Credit Women’s Groups 





San Diego: In January, the Credit 
Women awarded two scholarships; one 
to Lucile Feige and the other to Margo 
Hirt. ‘Approximately twenty of the 
members intend participating in the 
Credit Course with the two members 
awarded scholarships. This Course is to 
be accredited by the California Univer- 
sity, and will start approximately March 
lst. The February meeting was held on 
the 19th at the San Diego Club, and Mr. 
V. Russell Beasley, secretary of Pepsi 
Cola Bottling Company, and chairman 
of the Educational Committee of the 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Association, 
gave a very interesting talk on the Ori- 
gin and Background of Credit. He has 
promised a return visit at a later date 
to talk on Collections. 


New Orleans: The Southeastern Inter- 
Group Conference was held on February 
21st and 22nd at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New Orleans. A varied program was 
arranged for the two-day session. 

The affair started with registration and 
open house on Friday evening, February 
20th. The following day’s activities in- 
cluded a harbor trip, sightseeing and a 
banquet at Antoine’s. Sunday started 
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with a breakfast followed by a general 
session on the theme “Stop, look and 
listen.” Participants included delegates 
from Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
Jacksonville, Memphis as well as members 
of the hostess group. 


Louisville: Mr. Herman Kessler, Presi- 
dent of the Standard Printing Co. and 
Vice President of the Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association, addressed the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Group on the activities of the Louisville 
Credit Men’s Association. Bob Meyer, 
the high-powered membership salesman 
of the Association, talked about (guess 
what?) membership. A total of 63 
members and guests were present. 

Miss Alleen Harrison went up to Lex- 
ington to atend the first business meeting 
of the new Credit Women’s Group of 
Lexington. 


Cleveland: As the theme for taking 
care of credit women at the coming 
National Convention in Cleveland is 
“Hospitality,” the National Credit 
Women’s Convention Committee has 
asked all members of the Cleveland 
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SURVEY 
(Continued from Page 13) 


percentages of replies received is 
attached hereto, in a country-by- 
country listing. Markets are listed 
below in the order of their rating in 
the Collection classifications: 


Prompt: Cuba, Panama, Dominican 
Republic, French Possessions, Puerto 
Rico, Netherlands Possessions, Ven- 
ezuela, British Possessions, Haiti, Ni- 
caragua, Guatemala, Mexico, Hon- 
duras, Salvador. 

Fairly Prompt: Ecuador, Argentina, 
Colombia, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru. 

Slow: Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile. 

Very Slow: Costa Rico. 


SURVEY OF TERMS GRANTING DURING LAST HALF OF 
1947 AS COMPARED WITH 1946 TERMS 


NO CHANGE MORE LIBERAL 


Argentina 93% 
Bolivia 92% 
Brazil 92% 
British Possessions .... 96% 

91% 
I re a 92% 
Costa Rica 89% 
Cuba 100% 
Dominican Republic .. 97% 
Ecuador 93% 
French Possessions .... 96% 
Guatemala 95% 
Haiti 95% 
Honduras. ; .......5...5. 94% 
Mexico 94% 
Netherlands Possessions 96% 
Nicaragua 95% 
Panama 98% 
Paraguay 92% 
Peru 92% 
Puerto Rico 96% 
EI Salvador 93% 
Uruguay 92% 
Venezuela 95% 


Women’s News (Cont'd) 


Credit Women’s 
hostesses. 

The Convention Committee is headed 
by 8. Jane White of Bowman-Cleveland 
Ice Cream Co. with Kathryn Sire of 
Edgar A. Brown, Inc., as co-chairman. 
The hostess committee is headed by 
Hazel McDonald of Celotex Corp., with 
Alice Patterson of Sabin Machine Co. as 
co-chairman. 


Toledo: The Toledo Credit Women’s 
Club celebrated its 8th anniversary at 
the Woman’s Building, Tuesday, March 2. 
The Nominating Committee presented 
the following slate of officers who were 
elected unanimously: President: Mrs. 
Hermina Foster, Toledo Steel Products 
Co.; Vice-President: Mrs. Geraldine 
Francke, Toledo Trust Co.; Secretary: 
Mrs. Alma Wisman, Electric Auto-Lite 
Co.; and Treasurer: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fubert, Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Co. 


Group to act as 


St. Paul: The monthly dinner-meeting 
was held at the Y W C A, Thursday 
February 19th. The scholarship com- 
mittee was pleased to announce the 
award of the Credit scholarship to 
Shirley Swanson of the Wolters Auto 
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LESS LIBERAL 
% 
2% 6% 
a 8% 
27% 2% 
aa 9% 
2% 6% 
ied 11% 


2% 1% 
6% 

3% 1% 
3% 2% 
3% 2% 
3% 3% 
1% 5% 
1% 

2% 3% 
1% 1% 
“ff 8% 
2% 6% 
2% 

3% 4% 
6% 

1% 


Supply Company. She will attend the 
Spring quarter at the University of 
Minnesota. 

A “White Elephant Sale” was spon- 
sored at this meeting—the proceeds 
increasing the club’s bank account very 
sizably. 


Boston: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Boston in place of its monthly meeting 
held a Demonstration, Supper and Penny 
Sale on February 12, 1948, at the Home- 
craft Demonstration Shop, Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco: A large and enthusi- 
astic group turned out for the January 
dinner meeting of the San Francisco 
Credit Women’s Group to hear a most 
interesting talk by Mr. Fred W. Black, 
Credit Manager of Swift & Company, 
and National Director for the Western 
Division. 

Houston: The Wholesale Credit 
Women’s Club of Houston held their 
meeting on February 18 at the Texas 
State Hotel. New officers were installed 
and committee chairmen appointed. 

Mr. R. E. Boeger, Secretary-Manager, 
Houston Association of Credit Men. 
Inc., gave us a very concise picture of 
Liquidations in all the phases. 


Three C’s Abroad 


(Continued from Page 6) 


considered opinions of many who 
are engaged in all phases of export- 
ing and importing. 


Many Problems—Fewer Causes 


While today’s trading problems 
are varied they follow general lines. 
In other words, I think we can per- 
ceive in the investigation of a few 
countries some of the causes that are 
creating universal uncertainty. But 
I don’t want any of the examples I 
relate to be misconstrued as criti- 
cism, 


During a recent trip to Latin 
America I was given an illustration 
of how trading conditions may not 
only differ from country to country 
but also within a country itself. In 
Brazil, I found dollar exchange to 
be plentiful in the Bahia district be- 
cause shipments of cocoa had been 
good. But exchange in southern 
Brazil was quite scarce. Non-essen- 
tial goods could be shipped to nor- 
thern Brazil with a good chance of 
collection on sight-drafts, while pay- 
ment for even class #1 essential 
goods in southern Brazil could be 
unduly delayed. 


Goods imported by Argentina 
must not only be landed but also 
cleared through customs before ex- 
change is available. Sometimes a 
lapse of several months takes place. 
In Brazil, on the other hand, pay- 
ment would be due on sight draft 
before the goods were passed by 
customs. Incidentally, dollar short- 
ages in Brazil are causing long 
delays in payment. Recent rulings 
make it obligatory that 75 percent 
of export bills be sold to the Bank 
of Brazil as against the previous 
practice of selling 30 percent. This 
has created additional dollar ex- 
change under control of the Bank. 
but it is still much too early to pre- 
dict an improvement in the general 
dollar situation in Brazil. 


Industrial Evolutions 


Another specific example of why 
trading conditions are so unsettled 
is presented by the industrial evolu- 
tions taking place in countries such 
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as Argentina and Brazil. Both coun- 
tries are changing from low-cost 
agricultural communities to high- 
cost industrial communities. A rapid 
increase in the cost of living is caus- 
ing problems in the labor markets 
of both countries. Many products 
have been made non-competitive 
with American products due to high 
profits of recent years, plus the 
added cost of manufacture. How- 
ever, the shortage of exchange is 
acting as a regulatory valve on U. S. 
imports and profitable business can 
still be done by high-cost local fac- 
tories, 

The City of Sao Paulo, which 
has always been a big producer of 
foreign exchange through shipments 
of coffee and cotton, is rapidly in- 
dustrializing because of the growing 
inadequacy of Brazilian exports to 
balance imports. Evidence of this 
industrial growth is contained in 
figures of the Sao Paulo Light Com- 
pany which show that kilowatt hours 
have almost quadrupled within the 
past ten years. Aided by low-cost 
power and exceptional demand, in- 
dustrial plants are enabled to make 
enormous profits. Gross profits have 
often been in excess of 100 percent, 
but this undoubtedly is being scaled 
down by increases in wages and 
other costs. 

In view of such rapid expansion, 
it is not surprising that the first busi- 
ness recession in Brazil took place in 
Sao Paulo. This happened in the 
early part of 1947 when industrial 
production declined due to lack of 
sales. Substantial price reductions 
were effected and another upward 
swing was started which is still con- 
tinuing. In a very short period de- 
flation, deflation and non-inflation- 
ary influences have been felt. 


Labor Costs Much Higher 


Labor costs are the dominating 
factor governing the cost of govern- 
ment, transportation and industry 
in general. When I visited Brazil 
three years ago labor was getting 
about 17 cents an hour. Dufing my 
recent visit, labor was getting at 
least 40 cents an hour. Rates in 
Sao Paulo had reached 50 to 60 
cents an hour. But even these fig- 
ures do not express the real differ- 
ence in costs. Social security laws 
have marched far ahead of industrial 
development. It is now necessary 
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to add increments of 22 percent, 8 
percent and 25 percent to cover re- 
tirement, social service, paid holi- 
days and paid Sundays—a total of 
55 percent. Another booster of costs 
is the so-called ten-year law which 
provides that after ten years, em- 
ployment is permanent. This has 
resulted in an alarming slow-down 
of production not only among ten- 
year men but also among those yet 
to reach that enviable status but 
who, nevertheless, receive handsome 
bonuses if they are discharged. A 
recent labor ruling forced one con- 
cern to pay a commission salesman 
a minimum of $200 per month even 
though he had no goods to sell. 

It is difficult to describe the Bra- 
zilian exchange situation in a few 
words except that the country is 
trying to overcome a modern crisis 
with outmoded methods. Like most 
of the world, Brazil is having trouble 
finding dollars. But it has the added 
difficulty of finding enough cruzeiros 
with which to purchase scarce dol- 
lars. Many banks have been ingen- 
ious in securing foreign exchange by 
bidding up rates many points. Other 
banks with a good supply of dollars 
have been flooded with requests for 
collection from U. S. banks. The 
bank in Brazil that has money today 
may be in arrears two days from 
now when the news of its fortunate 
position gets into circulation. Addi- 
tionally, there is a well-organized 
outside market which takes care of 
most dollar receipts not resulting 
from the sale of goods. This market, 
naturally, drains off the regular 
market. 

Within every country in the world 
there are conditions or sets of con- 
ditions which either parallel those 
I have just described or which cause 
the same type of trade barriers and 
restrictions. Seeing how basic are 
the problems of these countries, how 
far can we look into the future with 
an expectancy of change for the 
better ? 

Outlook Is Brighter 

The best information at the mo- 
ment indicates that the licensing sys- 
tems and concessions of exchange 
will become more adapted to the 
needs of each country by the end of 
1948. At least we will be more cer- 
tain of the elements we are dealing 
with by that time, which will help 
us to plan our selling more construc- 





tively. Some countries will continue 
to prohibit everything excepting cer- 
tain foods and drugs, metal supplies, 
equipment and raw materials—par- 
ticularly cotton and its derivatives— 
all of which are essential to their 
internal economies. Others will en- 
courage the importation of essential 
parts for making products in local 
factories. Still others, with suffi- 
cient exchange, will buy luxury 
goods. Many countries today recog- 
nize that restrictions on such items 
as radios, for example, may well be 
doing more harm than good. Such 
restrictions have put radios beyond 
the reach of the workman who might 
find the possession of one an incen- 
tive toward production. 

From present indications money 
will continue to flow for aid, loan 
or investment, which should be bene- 
ficial to export and import trade. 
However, it should not be the re- 
sponsibility of traders to finance this 
renaissance any more than it would 
be their job to conduct a lend-lease 
program. Traders can help by main- 
taining a wise credit policy and pro- 
moting orderly marketing. In these 
ways the purchasing company or 
country will be reminded of its cash 
position in the most positive terms. 
Too many countries have been 
forced into stern if not panicky 
measures as a result of buying on 
the basis of what ledgers showed 
their cash positions to be, instead 
of on what their committments were. 


Don’t Relax Credit Policy 


Whether we have a Marshall 
Plan or a compromise Plan known 
as a Marshall-Taft Plan, countries 
abroad will offer more inducements 
for trading when U. S. dollars start 
rolling in. Aid to Europe, incident- 
ally, will also aid the eXchange situ- 
ation in many Latin-American coun- 
tries. When this loose money starts 
flowing through the world’s com- 
mercial arteries we must remember 
not to over-encourage our custo- 
mers into loose credit thinking which 
can get them into bad credit habits. 

The future looks far from dis- 
couraging. It is estimated that there 
are $16 billion under the control of 
foreign citizens and their govern- 
ments. Further, the danger of the 
U. S. exhausting its resources is 
shaping a national policy of import- 
ing vital materials. This is opening 
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up a new dollar market. The world’s 
need of goods will continue to create 
laws favorable to trade. As an ex- 
ample, we note that Peru has just 
passed laws offering new investors 
exemption from taxation for 20 
years. This action will enlarge the 
area of export business in Peru not 
only through the application of in- 
vestment money to industrial ma- 
chinery but also through increased 
shipments to the U. S. of metals, oil 
and agricultural products, which will 
provide additional dollar exchange. 

The need for an international ex- 
change of goods will force a read- 
justment of foreign exchange values 
with or without the sanction of the 
Bretton Woods agreements. Other 
countries may follow the example of 
France and devalue currencies to 
subsidize exports and curtail im- 
ports. At least this will have the 
effect of facilitating payment for 
such goods as are able to clear the 
hurdles of export-import licensing, 
financing, rising dollar prices, and 
the jumping user price, created by 
the scarcity of everything but re- 
strictions. 

Undoubtedly there are many ways 
of operating successfully in such a 
market. It might involve a combina- 
tion of approaches. It could very 
well indicate a complete reshuffling 
of our thinking. We might even re- 
turn to the basic principle of our 
friend Dale Carnegie and start out 
to make friends and influence people. 
Certainly, it seems that we should 
not only support but also take a 
more active interest in foreign trade 
advisory bodies. 


Three More C’s 


If the State Department contin- 
ues to be the dominating influence 
in matters of international trade 
perhaps we should make our or- 
ganizations more available for con- 
sultation ; make more trips to Wash- 
ington ourselves for the mutual 
exchange of ideas. And, if univer- 
sities continue to be the source of 
supply for State and Commerce 
Department career men, what is 
wrong with the idea of first offering 
these young men opportunities to 
learn our business and our prob- 
lems? 

In this article it has been far from 
my intention to give you a cure-all 
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for the trading ills of the world. You 
know as well as, or better than I 
do, that there is no such cure. All 
we can hope to do is minimize our 
risks by an intelligent and profound 
estimation of our market from day 
to day; retreating here, advancing 
there. To our three C’s of credit— 
character, capacity and capital — 
we might add three more C’s— 
caution, candor and cooperation. If 
these do not solve our problems they 
should at least give us a better 
chance of grasping the real meaning 
of é6ur problems. They should give 
us the patience to investigate causes 
as well as effects. And they should 
continually remind us that in order 
to export successfully today we must 
have vision, we must have persist- 
ence .. . and we must have cash! 


Sales Outlook 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ployee handles them. Therefore, 
the employee must be trained. He 
must know all there is to know 
about the business. He should like 
his job and liking his job can only 
come from an understanding of the 
business and where he fits in that 
business—how important his func- 
tion is. 

Men who head up departmental 
activity have the responsibility of 
training their employees in the de- 
partmental job to be done. They 
are dependent on the men in their 
departments to carry out the job in 
their contacts with others. How 
well they do that job, and what they 
reflect, can only be the result of 
their training and what has been 
done to have these men know where 
they fit and what their responsibil- 
ities are. 

There is one thing we earn in this 
regard that we cannot buy, and 
that is reputation. The reputation 
of your department is something 
you have earned. Good or bad, 
your department reputation is a 
direct reflection of the men in that 
department. 


Incentive Selling 


I urge all business today to give 
serious consideration to incentive 
selling programs. The soundest ap- 
peal in a successful sales job is the 


appeal to the “pocketbook nerve.” 
Sales objectives should be estab- 
lished which are reasonable, the ac- 
complishment of which will return 
to the business a satisfactory profit. 
Let the employee know what these 
sales objectives are. Let him know 
why they must be attained and hold 
out to him an incentive program in 
which he will participate in the 
profits derived over and above ob- 
jective sales results. 

One of the great problems today 
in any type of retail outlet is that 
of “customer contact.” So much 
has been said and written about 
retail selling that one might think 
it a very weighty and complicated 
problem. Yet, it boils down to 
what should and can be a simple 
meeting between two people. One 
of these is the customer, who, ob- 
viously, because he has entered the 
store, is interested in some of the 
merchandise or the service offered. 
The other is the sales person whose 
responsibility lies in activating this 
interest into a sale. Whether or 
not a sale is consummated to the 


‘ mutual satisfaction of both the cus- 


tomer and the business, through the 
salesperson, depends on several im- 
portant factors, probably the most 
important factor being the manner 
in which the two personalities meet 
and react to each other. 

The customer should be met by 
the retail sales person in a tactful, 
friendly, pleasant manner. The art 
of being pleasant—the most vital 
factor in any sales effort—can be 
acquired. The customer should be 
made to feel welcome. He paid you 
a high compliment by entering the 
store. He has responded to the in- 
vitation to call through your adver- 
tising, attractive window display, or 
his need of products or service. 

He is your guest, and he should 
be treated as such. If a guest were 
to come to your home at your in- 
vitation, you would show him more 
than ordinary courtesy. You would 
reflect a genuinely friendly attitude. 
He would receive a warm welcome 
and be made to feel glad he came. 
No soci&® guest in your home is 
more important than the customer 
guest in the store, nor is he entitled 
to any more courteous treatment. 

The sales outlook is good. The 
message I bring you today is that 
the time has come to put well 
thought-out plans into effect. The 
time for action has arrived ! 
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